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Laying Foundations for a Pacific Peace 


REPORT ON WORK OF PRESIDENTIAL MISSION TO JAPAN 


by Ambassador John Foster Dulles, Consultant to the Secretary * 


Last January, the President asked me to head a 
Japanese Peace Mission. Our Mission has now 
visited Japan and also the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. We returned this week. We 
went with many questions in our minds. We 
come back with answers that give us hope and 
confidence. 

That does not mean that the task ahead is easy. 
On the contrary, the problems we face in the Pa- 
cific are very difficult. It is not merely a matter 
of liquidating the old war with Japan but of build- 
ing a strong bulwark against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression from the East. 

To do that is vital to our own safety. Many 
seem to think that our safety is linked only to the 
West, meaning Europe, and that the East can be 
ignored. Of course, Europe is important. But 
just as the United States would be in peril if 
Europe were overrun, so also we and Europe would 
be in peril if the East were overrun. We should 
never forget that Stalin, long ago, laid it down as 
basic Communist strategy that “the road to vic- 
tory over the West” lies through the East. That 
is still taught in the Communist “bible.” 

The Second World War created a vacuum of 
power in Europe which Stalin had not foreseen, 
and communism seized the unexpected opportun- 
ity to move into that vacuum. But militant com- 
munism has never abandoned its Eastern strategy. 
Asia is where the Soviet Communists have pushed 
most persistently and most violently. They 
threaten war in Europe; but they practice war in 
China, Korea, Indochina, and Tibet. Today, 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, and Southeast 
Asia stand between the United States and the vast 
manpower and natural resources of Northeast 





* Address made over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on Mar. 1 and released to the press on the same date. 
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Asia which are already being exploited by the new 
Russian imperialism. 

In the still free area, that communism has not 
conquered, Japan occupies a key position. Japan’s 
industrial potential is great and unique in that 
part of the world. That "~ of course, increases 
the danger, for Japan’s industrial capacity is 
something that Russia covets. If Japan should 
succumb to Communist aggression, there would be 
a combination of Russian, Japanese, and Chinese 
power in the East which would be dangerously 
formidable. Therefore, the free nations face the 
task of turning what was an enemy into a de- 
pendable friend and uniting separate and dis- 
cordant elements into a harmonious whole. That 
is not easy. But our Mission now feels confi- 
dent that it can be done. 


Japan’s Progress Since Surrender 


A peace settlement is one essential step in this 
essential process. Five and one-half years have 
— since Japan surrendered unconditionally. 

uring this period, she has been occupied by 
American troops and political authority has been 
largely exercised through General MacArthur as 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. The 
Japanese people have scrupulously and loyally 
complied with the surrender terms. They have 
been completely disarmed. They have eliminated 
the militaristic leaders who caused Japan’s down- 
fall and have liquidated the vicious police state 
system. They have adopted representative gov- 
ernment with universal suffrage. There is free- 
dom of the press. Labor has won, and exercises, 
the right to organize. 

All of this has been welcomed by the Japanese 
nation. Since July last, United States combat 
troops have been totally withdrawn from Japan 
for service in the Korean war, and, for 8 months, 
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the Allies have had, in Japan, no means of com- 
pulsion whatsoever. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
people, without compulsion, have wholeheartedly 
supported the authority of the Supreme Com- 


mander. That is a good measure of the trans- 
formation that has occurred. Also, the Japanese, 
within the limits permitted by the surrender 
terms, have, in Japan, voluntarily cooperated 
with the United Nations effort in Korea. 

It is the unqualified judgment of General Mac- 
Arthur that the Japanese ple have won the 
right to be restored to a position of equality within 
the society of free nations. Our Mission wholly 
endorses that conclusion. 

How shall we bring Japan into this new estate? 
The answer is not simple. The United States 
and Japan are not the only parties concerned. 
We have allies, some of whom suffered relatively 
more than we; and we cannot honorably ignore 
their points of view. Also, if Japan’s admission 
to a place in the free world, is to be meaningful, 
it must be a free choice and not a choice made 
under the coercion of any threat or the induce- 
ment of any economic bribe. 

In our talks with Japanese leaders, we always 
had these necessities in mind. Our goal is not to 
get a mere piece of paper beginning with the word 

peace” and ending with a red seal. We seek 
deeds which will, in fact, enlarge and invigorate 
the whole free world. 


Peace Terms Under Discussion 


The terms of Japanese peace which we have 
first discussed with our allies, and have now dis- 
cussed with Japanese leaders, involve the follow- 
ing basic elements: 

1. The peace should restore Japan as an equal 
in the society of nations. 

That means that Japan should not be subjected 
to restrictions on her sovereignty of a kind which 
other sovereign nations do not accept for them- 
selves. These, if imposed on the Japanese, would 
understandingly hurt their pride, as seemingly 
designed to make them forever a second-class 
nation. _ 

2. The peace should give Japan a chance to 
earn her way in the world and become self- 
sustaining. 

Japan faces, of course, a difficult economic prob- 
lem, and, during the occupation, the United States 
has given help to a total of 2 billion dollars. A 
few Japanese with whom we talked felt that the 
United States should continue to subsidize Japan’s 
economy. That point of view we discouraged. 
In the final statement, which we made on leaving 
Japan, we said: 

We have come to the view that Japan can develop for 
her people a satisfactory and rising standard of living 
by her own efforts and by the resourcefulness and industry 
of her people, on the assumption that the treaty of peace 


does not place upon Japan heavy economic or financial 
burdens or major commercial disabilities. 
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That means, of course, not continuing indefi- 
nitely the United States subsidy. Also, it means 
no artificial impairment of Japan’s industrial ac- 
tivity. Other nations must be willing to face u 
to Japanese competition subject to normal tariff 
restrictions and to Japan’s adherence to fair trade 
practices. Japan must have the opportunity to 
earn the means to buy abroad the food and raw 
materials necessary to enable her people to live 
and to work. Otherwise, communism will take 
over. 

We believe that there is work the Japanese can 
do which will be useful and acceptable to the rest 
of the world. Under these conditions, we do not 
think that the Japanese people should be encour- 
aged to depend upon American charity but, rather, 
to seek a self-respecting independence. 

3. The peace should encourage close cultural 
relations between Japan and the West. 

Japan has a great national culture, drawn, in 
large part, from China and India. Japanese pic- 
torial art, their drama, their gardens, their ar- 
rangement of flowers and of food show an appre- 
ciation of beauty which illustrates how the 
Western world can enrich itself. The West, in 
turn, can contribute much to the culture and 
science of Japan. 

Our Mission made a special effort to explore 
ways of developing cultural and intellectual in- 
terchange. We believe this will be mutually ad- 
vantageous and lead to increasing understanding 
and respect. 

The great quality of the free world is that it 
combines unity with difference. In that respect, 
it contrasts with communism, which seeks a so- 
ciety of abject conformity. We seek, in peace, a 
relationship with Japan which will benefit both 
Japan and the other members of the free world by 
finding richness in diversity. 

4. The peace should give Japan a reasonable 
degree of security. 

In these times, none of us can enjoy absolute 
security. Our Mission did, however, discuss with 
Japanese leaders how to give Japan a large meas- 
ure of protection. With the authority of the 
President, and following conversations last Jan- 
uary with committees of Congress, I stated pub- 
licly in Japan that, if the Japanese wanted it, the 
United States would sympathetically consider the 
retention of United States forces in and about 
Japan so that the coming into force of a treaty of 
peace would not leave Japan a vacuum of power 
into which Soviet communism would surely move. 
In this connection, however, we emphasized two 
points. 

First, we made clear that this suggestion was 
genuinely an invitation, which Japan could accept 
or decline. It was important to make this clear, 
because a voluntary act of committal by Japan 
was needed as a test of the Japanese nation. e 
wanted a free choice, not a forced choice, because, 
as I said to the Japanese: 
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The United States is not interested in slavish conduct. 
That is the stock in trade of the Communist world. We 
are concerned only with the brave and the free. The 
choice must be Japan’s own choice. 


The second point we made was that any United 
States protection now offered could only be on a 
provisional basis because, under the surrender 
terms, Japan is not now in a position to under- 
take what the Senate Vandenberg resolution re- 
fers to as “continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid.” We emphasized that this is basic 
United States policy, and, accordingly, we can not 
permanently give any nation a “free ride,” so far 
as security 1s concerned. 

The Japanese nation reacted honorably to both 
of these points that we made. The Prime Min- 
ister, in answer to my suggestion, said that 


the Japanese Government and a preponderant majority 
of the Japanese people warmly welcome the Ambassador’s 
[Dulles] invitation to a security arrangement with the 
United States for the protection of unarmed Japan by 
the stationing of United States armed forces in and about 
the country. 


We ourselves were convinced that the Prime 
Minister correctly interpreted the will of the 
Japanese nation, because we received the same 
impression from representatives of various parli- 
amentary groups, from representatives of labor, 
industry and education, and from the mass of cor- 
respondence and editorial comment that came to 
our attention. 

In response to our warning that there could be 
no definitive collective security system for Japan 
without Japan’s own continuous self-help and 
mutual aid, the Prime Minister said: 


We realize fully our responsibilities to defend our own 
land, and do what we can in this respect. When we re- 
cover our independence and join the council of free na- 
tions as a free member, the circumstances and scope of 
the Japanese contribution will be determined according 
to the extent of our economic and industrial recovery. 


Since Japan is an island, her security is strongly 
influenced ty sea and air power, power which the 
United States is in a position to exercise in the 
Pacific. The defense of Japan need not require, 
either from the United States or from Japan, the 
large ground forces which might be thought neces- 
sary if Japan had land boundaries with the Soviet 
Union or Communist China. 

At the present time, the only legal and prac- 
tical security measures which can be taken b 
Japan relate*to internal security. There is muc 
here that needs to be done. But, in due course, as 
the Japanese Prime Minister pointed out, Japan 
will face up to the problem of sharing in the col- 
lective defense of her area. 


Reparations to the Philippines 


Following a stay of a little over 2 weeks in 
Japan, our Mission proceeded to the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

In the Philippines, we found much concern with 
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the problem of reparations. The Philippines had 
gravely suffered from its cruel invasion and occu- 

ation by Japan. Although much has been re- 

uilt, there are signs of devastation on every hand, 
and almost every family has had one or more mem- 
bers killed by the Japanese. It is only natural 
that there should be bitterness and a demand for 
at least material reparation. The amount sought 
reaches 8 billion dollars. The mood is like that of 
the French at the end of World War I. 

We sympathized totally with the Philippine 
sentiment. We had no argument to make against 
the justice of reparation claims. We had to point 
out, however, that reparation is not merely a mat- 
ter of justice, it is a matter of economics. 

The fact is that a nation situated as is Japan 
can barely pay for its essential imports in food and 
raw materials. To require reparation payments 
means either that the United States must pay the 
reparation bill or there will be default preceded 
by widespread starvation and unemployment. 
This would assure the conquest of Japan by com- 
munism and not be in the real interest of the Phil- 
ippines. 

After World War I the United States, through 
loans to Germany did, for a time, pay the German 
reparations bill. But our Mission indicated that 
the United States would not be Laie oe to repeat 
that in the case of Japan. Weare helping largely 
in the task of Philippine reconstruction; but we 
are not prepared to pay a Japanese reparation bill. 

This was not an easy or a pleasant point of view 
to present to our brave comrades-in-arms who 
have suffered grievously. It is a tribute to the 
Philippine leaders, in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches, that they, nevertheless, gave us 
a courteous hearing in an atmosphere of genuine 
hospitality. 


Conference With Australia and New Zealand 


In Australia we had 4 days of uninterrupted 
conference with Prime Minister Menzies, with the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Spender, and other mem- 
bers of the Australian Government. Also, the 
New Zealand Foreign Minister, Mr. Doidge, took 
part in our discussions. 

The principal problem discussed was how to 
prevent a possible recurrence of Japanese aggres- 
sion. The anxiety of the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand was quite understandable. 
Their peoples had felt the hot breath of Japan’s 
war effort, and, in northern Australia, our Mis- 
sion saw for itself the scars from Japanese bomb- 
ing. In that part of the world, the threat of 
Russian and Chinese Communist invasion seemed 
rather remote, while the possibility of another 
Japanese invasion seemed a reality to those who 
had recently experienced that danger at first hand. 
The peoples of Australia and New Zealand did 
not like to contemplate a future where they might 
stand alone against a Japan which might be re- 
armed in collusion with Russia and Communist 
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China. Public opinion favored a peace treaty 
which would prescribe severe limits on any future 
Japanese rearmament. 

This attitude, like the Philippine demand for 
reparations, was quite understandable. Again, it 
corresponded with the mood of the French after 
World I. We pointed out, however, that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty experience indicated that the surest 
way to induce rearmament is to forbid it. Treaty 
restrictions of that kind are inherently unenforce- 
able except by war, and they are discriminatory 
because they do not reflect a general program of 
disarmament. Therefore, they seem to be a chal- 
lenge to a nation’s dignity and stature. They give 
nationalistic and militaristic leaders a chance to 
incite the people and to arouse them to demon- 
strate their sovereign equality by throwing off the 
unequal restrictions. It was on such slogans that 
Hitler rode to power in Germany. 

In an address which I made in Australia, I said 
that it was demonstrable folly to try to rely, for 
peace, on the very methods which had led up to 
Germany’s second war. The better way was to 
inculcate the spirit of collective security, the 
United Nations ideal of force not used save in the 
common interest. Then, armament becomes a 
matter of collective, not national, decision. 

It did, however, seem reasonable to try to meet 
the desire of the Australian and New Zealand 
peoples for an ending of their apparent state of 
isolation in the Pacific area through some ar- 
rangement which would make clear that an armed 
attack on them from any quarter would be looked 
upon by the United States as dangerous to its own 
peace and security. 

No decisions were made. But we continue re- 
ceptive to pg for adding to the unity and 
strength of the area of which Australia and New 
Zealand form part. 

Our three-power talks at the Australian capital 
enabled us to explore all aspects of the western 
Pacific problem in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and frankness. In Mr. Spender’s words, the dis- 
cussions “represented consultation at its best.” 
We are confident that, in one form or another, 
good results will follow. 

We went on from Australia to New Zealand 
where we had the welcome and useful opportunity 
of conferring with Mr. Holland, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and with members of his Cabinet. 


Success of U.S. Occupation Policies 


The trip of our Mission to the East represented, 
in essence, a continuation of the talks begun with 
our allies last September, while the United Na- 
tions General Assembly was in session. We have 
now reached a point where it ought to be possible 
to draft promptly the actual text of a Japanese 

eace treaty which would genuinely promote peace 
in the Far East. 

That this is possible, under the difficult and 
delicate conditions that exist, is, above all, due 
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to the conduct of the occupation by General Mac- 
Arthur. His administration has been character- 
ized by a combination of justice and mercy such 
as victors have rarely shown toward a vanquished 
and guilty nation. He so used victory that we do 
not, today, face in Asia the overpowering hostility 
which could be represented by a combination of 
Soviet Russia, of Communist China, and of a 
Japan bent on revenge. 


U.N. Action in Korea 


The occupation policies give us one solid foun- 
dation stone on which to build. Another vital 
contribution is the courage, skill and fortitude be- 
ing shown in Korea by those who are sae | the 
cause of the United Nations. If the Republic of 
Korea had been overrun by Communist armies 
and if there had been only verbal protests or de- 
fense merely of a token and ineffectual character, 
that would have marked the beginning of a series 
of disasters which might have included Japan 
and never have stopped until they reached the 
homes of each one of us. But the North Korean 
Communist aggressors were destroyed. And 
when, in replacement, the Chinese Communist 
hordes came in, they have been checked with losses 
which, in terms of dead, wounded, prisoners, and 
disabled, may now mount to several hundred thou- 
sand men. 

United Nations forces in Korea have forged a 
fiery furnace into which nearly one million Com- 
munist troops have now been fed by their ambi- 
tious and despotic rulers. That operation repre- 
sents, in a real sense, a defense of our own home- 
land, and it provides the opportunity to win peace 
in the Pacific. For that, we must be eternally 
grateful not only to General MacArthur, General 
Ridgway, and the high command but, particularly, 
to the rank and file of the troops of the United 
States and the other United Nations who sacri- 
ficially responded to the call of duty, often at the 
price of life itself. 


Sacrifices for Peace in the Pacific 


Finally, as another foundation stone, we have 
the present effort of the American people to create 
a great force-in-being, so as to make it apparent 
that Russia could not quickly, or at all, win a 
general war. 

I have often said that there would never be 
lasting peace until nations were prepared, in time 
of peace, to make sacrifices for peace such as they 
make, in time of war, for victory. For the first 
time in all history, there is such an effort. The 
United States is making sacrifices such as no free 
nation has ever made except in a war for survival. 
We can hope we are not making that effort too 
late. We can know, on the basis of our Mission’s 
contact with peoples of other lands, that these 
others are moved to respond in kind and that they 
feel a new confidence in the capacity of the United 
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States to lead the free world out of the present 
morass of peril and confusion. 

All in all, General MacArthur in Japan, our 
fighting men in Korea, and the American people 
here at home have laid a good foundation upon 
which to build a lasting peace in the Pacific. Our 
recent Mission has put up the scaffolding for that 
building. The ee of Flin in with bricks and 
mortar is now to be done. ft that is well done, 
there will be in Japan and related areas a new 
sense of security and well-being. That will help 
to thwart the Stalin stategy of conquering the 
West via the East, and, indeed, it can so spec- 
tacularly demonstrate the worth and capacity of 
freedom that the example will loosen the present 
hold of Communist despotism upon its captive 
world. 

Liberation is a goal we must never relinquish. 
This nation of ours was founded by men who 
believed that their conduct and example could be 
a great force for political liberty throughout the 
world. They ai on outward, not inward. As 
President Lincoln said, their Declaration of In- 
dependence offered— 

liberty not alone to the people of this country, but hope 
for the world for all future time. 

In their time, much of Europe and of this 
American hemisphere was heid by despotic power 
——— by the Russian Empire and its Holy 
Alhance. That grip was pried loose. In that 
process, our nation played a powerful, yet peace- 
ful, part. That can be done again. It will be 
done again if, in the free world, men use freedom 
so well that they set up an influence that is con- 
tagious. That is the great goal to have in mind as 
we and our friends build peace in the Pacific. It 
is the goal which, if we are resolute, we shall 
attain. 


Communism on the Wane 
in Western Europe 


Statement by Homer M. Byington, Jr. 
Director, Office of Western European Affairs» 


Moscow is losing the battle to take over West- 
ern Europe by boring from within. Communist 
strength in Western Europe is on the wane. 

Here is the proof—estimated figures on Com- 
munist strength after World War II and today: 


AUSTRIA : Communist Party membership in 
1946: 150,000 

In 1950: 100,000. A reduction of 34% 
BELGIUM : 1946: 100,000 

1950: 35,000. A reduction of 65% 
DENMARK : 1946 : 60,000 

1950: 22,500. A reduction of 68% 
FRANCE: 1946: 850,000 


1950: 600,000. A reduction of 30% 


* Made over the NBC television network on Mar. 3 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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ITALY: 1948: 2.3 million 

1950: 1.6 million. A reduction of 31% 
LUXEMBOURG : 1946: 3,000 

1950: 500. A reduction of 84% 
NETHERLANDS: 1946: 50,000 

1950: 33,000. A reduction of 34% 
NORWAY: 1946: 40,000 

1950: 14,000. A reduction of 65% 
SWEDEN : 1946: 60,000 


1950: 33,000. A reduction of 45% 


UNITED KINGDOM: 1946: 60,000 
1950: 40,000. A reduction of 34% 


WESTERN GERMANY: 1946: 300,000 
1950: 200,000. A reduction of 34% 


The followers of Stalin are losing ground de- 
spite the glitter of their false promises, strong- 
arm tactics, threats, and pressures of all kinds. 

We are witnessing an economic and moral re- 
covery in Western Europe of remarkable propor- 
tions. In 1945, international communism seemed 
ready to take over. Today, we find that the livin 
conditions of the people have greatly improve 
and that democratic government, where it was 
once weak, has been strengthened. This is proof 
of the moral fibre and intelligence of these peo- 
ples and their leaders. It justifies our confidence 
that in the next 5 years the picture will be cor- 
respondingly better than it is today. 

The part of the American people in this re- 
covery is fundamental. With the aid of the Mar- 
shall Plan, Western Europe has rebuilt its in- 
dustry, made its railroads run again and resumed 
its important role in the world economy. 

We are now joined with them in a great military 
effort to confront the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. Only by achieving united moral and mili- 
tary strength, can we hope to prevent aggression 
and insure an enduring peace. Korea has shown 
that small free nations are no longer to be de- 
voured one by one and that aggression does not 
and will not pay. 

International Communists are using every 
propaganda trick in the book to undermine the 
free nations. At the same time, they hold out a 
completely false exaggerated picture of their own 
aims and way of life. The Department of State 
has undertaken to counter these lies with a cam- 

aign of truth through VOA—overseas press— 
Soon libraries. Between the United States 
and these free nations, there is a continuing ex- 
change of teachers, students, leaders of labor, 
industry, and government. These activities are a 
very important part of American foreign policy. 

The encouraging report I bring you today is a 
tribute to the peoples of Western Europe who, 
although directly in the path of Communist ag- 

ression, nevertheless, are growing stronger and 
fein able to resist the Communist danger. It is 
also a tribute to you—the American people—who 
through the Marshall Plan and North Atlantic 
Treaty have had the courage and foresight to 
undertake the responsibility of leadership in pre- 
serving the free world. 
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Counteract Defeatism 
by Winning the Cold War 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


There is much talk these days in the press and 
on the floor of Congress about the so-called cold 
war and how it should be waged. We, who con- 
duct this nation’s efforts in the psychological field, 
are glad to see such a display of public interest. 
We are constantly seeking to improve our pro- 
gram and welcome any suggestions which will 
help us do so. 

But, at the same time, we are extremely proud 
of what is presently being done, and we’re anxious 
for the American people to know more about it. 
We believe that a greater awareness of what is 
being done will wipe out much of the defeatism 

revalent today and increase the realization that, 
ar from losing the battle, we and our fellow free 
nations can go on winning it. 


The Correct Propaganda Approach 


I want to warn as strongly as I can against the 
skywriting school of propaganda. There are 
those, today, who say we should plaster the coun- 
tryside of Roses with American billboards and 
send American sound trucks blaring through con- 
tinental villages. Any one who really knows 
Europe today knows that this would do more harm 
than good. It would simply support the present 
tendency of too many Europeans to think that the 
current conflict is basically just one of the United 
States versus the U.S.S.R. And it would permit 
the enemies of freedom to shout that we are “just 
trying to buy the minds of men with American 
dollars.” 

Instead of this flamboyant approach, we feel 
much greater progress can be made in other ways: 
first, by telling our story forthrightly over the 
Voice of America and our other media; second, 
by sponsoring large-scale visits to this country by 
leaders of thought in other nations; third, by en- 
couraging and assisting like-minded groups in 
other countries to mount large-scale, home-grown 
campaigns to expose Kremlin communism and 
drive home the reasons for strength and unity in 
the free world. 

A very large part of our work today consists 
of stimulating and encouraging and assisting or- 
ganizations and groups abroad to join in the Cam- 
paign of Truth. There is nothing tricky about 
this. All the organizations concerned are groups 
who see the world picture as we see it. But they do 
need stimulation, help, ideas and assistance of 
many kinds. We are ready, willing, and able to 


* Bxcerpts, as released to the press on Feb. 28, from an 
address made before the Rotary Club at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on Feb. 28. 
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provide such cooperation. There are, today, hun- 
dreds of pieces of literature that have resulted 
from just such joint cooperative activities. 


Chief Objectives 


At the risk of oversimplifying, we can say that 
we have four chief objectives: 

1. Exposing to the world, directly and indi- 
rectly, the truly reactionary vicious and phony 
nature of Kremlin communism ; 

2. building up a spirit of unity, spunk, deter- 
mination, and confidence in all the nations of the 
free world; 

3. inculcating in other peoples a readiness and 
desire to cooperate with America—by disproving 
Soviet lies about us and by making clear that we 
are a resolute, strong, and honest nation whose 
moral strength and physical strength can be 
counted on; 

4, building, behind the iron curtain, psychologi- 
cal obstacles to further Kremlin aggression. 

Are we hitting the target? I think the actions 
of the Soviets themselves are one of the best proofs 
of this. They employ a thousand-odd transmit- 
ters in a gigantic effort to block us; they splatter 
their papers and fill their radios with violent at- 
tacks on what we say. 

And now, I can report that a major effort has 
been mounted to try to jam the Voice of America 
out of China. At the present moment, this effort 
is successful in parts of southern China as far as 
our most popular programs—those rebroadcast via 
Manila—are concerned. 

Briefly, here are some of the things being done 
to give the program more punch. 

In the technical field, a group of the nations’ 
leading scientists, some on loan from industry, 
have been hard at work and their ideas are being 
put into effect as quickly as possible. I can say 
with confidence that their efforts are producing 
very major improvements in techniques. 

Our policy-making and writing staffs boast 
dozens of top-notch people who, in a spirit of 
public service, have left positions as noted cor- 
respondents, chiefs of press services and bureaus, 
network producers and executives, film, advertis- 
ing, and education specialists and are serving their 
government. 

To these, we are adding more of the same calibre. 
We have been pleased to welcome in the past few 
weeks two leading advertising executives, a na- 
tionally known editor, a research director from a 
major network, a score of top correspondents, 
some distinguished educators, and a number of 
foreign experts. 

By means of panels, which operate under our 
Presidential Advisory Commissions, we are able 
to get valuable aid on a part-time basis from 
more than 100 of the country’s leading experts in 
the fields of press, radio, films, labor, public rela- 
tions, education, and religion. 
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The American Idea: Package It for Export 


by John M. Begg? 


It is a real pleasure to be here today; to have 
this opportunity to tell you of your State Depart- 
ment’s information program and of our plans for 
the immediate future. I know of no group in the 
United States that is more keenly aware of, or 
more vitally interested in, the grave world prob- 
lems which confront us. Government and busi- 
ness must meet and solve those problems by work- 
a, ong 

rankly, your Government needs your help. 
We are engaged in a deadly serious struggle on a 
world-wide basis against the spread of Soviet im- 
perialism. At the moment, it is largely a strug- 
gle for men’s minds. It is a war of words and 
ideas in which we are fighting for the ideals and 
national interests to which we, as a nation, have 
adhered for more than 175 years. Your Govern- 
ment recognizes that, in order to achieve the ob- 
jectives of its foreign policy throughout the world, 
it must have the cooperation of private enter- 
prise and private organizations whose daily rela- 
tionships with people in foreign lands contribute 
to the building of international good will. 

In this great struggle, the interests of Ameri- 
can Government and American business abroad 
are synonymous. The Kremlin propagandists at- 
tack our Government by attacking American busi- 
ness. They tell the Russian people, and the rest 
of the world, that “Big business runs America”; 
that “The entire economic, industrial, and finan- 
cial activities of the United States are controlled 
by only 730 men.” They say, too, that we are 
“plotting war.” 

Day in and day out, the Soviet plotters in the 
Kremlin play upon the fears and apprehensions 
of the people outside Russia. In China, where 
the Soviets are waging a feverish campaign to 
whip ——— against us, the people are told that 
we are the “enemies of Asia.” 

We know every one of these statements to be 


* Address made before the World Trade Conference at 
Chicago, Ill. on Feb. 27 and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Begg is Director, Private Enterprise 
Corporation, International Information and Educational 
Exchange Program. 
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ridiculous. But how well do the people of the 
world know us so that they, too, will judge them 
to be false? How well have we sold ourselves 
abroad? What can we do to do a better job in 
the future? 


Our History of Peace Promotion 


First, let’s look at the tools that we have to work 
with. What do we stand for? What are our 
basic aims? What is the American idea? 

It is the translation to the people of the world 
of our basic national interests. 

We are a peaceful people. Our history demon- 
strates that we are a friendly people who, through 
our own initiative and free way of life, have 
achieved the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. We are an independent nation, 
and we believe in individual freedom; and we 
shall fight to preserve that independence and that 
freedom. 

Since the end of the last war, we have endeav- 
ored to secure world peace through the support 
of the United Nations. In addition to that, we 
have helped in the economic recovery of Europe 
through the Marshall Plan; we are trying to im- 
prove the standard of living of many peoples 
through the Point 4 Program. We have reso- 
lutely promoted peace and enabled free nations 
to protect their independence. 

These things we have done with the hope of 
securing better understanding among the free 
peoples of the world. But, until January 1948, 
we had no wide-scale information program within 
the Government to tell the American story abroad, 
to combat the lies and misinformation that were 
spread throughout the world by the dictators of 
the Russian people. During the years when we 
strove almost silently and vainly for peace, the 
Russian leaders took up where Hitler and Mus- 
solini had left off. 

Today, thanks to the President and the Con- 
gress, we have the means to wage a Campaign of 
Truth throughout the world. And truth is the 
one thing the Politburo cannot stand. 
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Let us take Korea as a case in point. Our eco- 
nomic missions had achieved singular success in 
South Korea. Agricultural production was stead- 
ily increasing, and the relationship between the 
United States and the South Korean Government 
was a friendly one based upon mutual respect, 
confidence, and achievement. 

During 1949, the Russians set up in North Ko- 
rea a Soviet-Korean Culture Society. This arm 
of the Kremlin established 250 branches through- 
out North Korea and enrolled 1,300,000 members. 
During 1949 alone, the Russians conducted more 
than 70,000 lectures, movies, and concerts and 
distributed half a million books. They preached 
the same campaign of hate that they are now con- 
ducting in Asia. Their propaganda campaign 
was intense and became progressively vigorous 
and venal—right up to the day when the North 
Korean puppets invaded their neighbors to the 
south. But, while the Soviets preached hate, the 
people in North Korea knew that in South Korea 
there was food. During those years, more than 
a million men, women, and children escaped from 
Russian domination above the 88th parallel. One 
truth they could not combat. American economic 
aid had brought a better life to the South Korean 
people. 

The Kremlin strategy is wide open to effective 
counterattack. And the most powerful weapon 
which we can bring to bear on the Soviets in this 
war of ideas is an information program. Our 
Campaign of Truth is the one weapon which can 
expose the Soviet position for what it really is— 
a stronghold of reaction and imperialism. 


Broadcasting the Voice of America 


One of the most effective means of penetrating 
the iron curtain is, of course, the Voice of America 
radio broadcasts. This world-wide network of 
38 short-wave transmitters, with relay stations 
abroad, is on the air 24 hours a day in English 
and in 28 foreign languages. Every day, 75 care- 
fully tailored programs are broadcast to specific 
target areas. e know from continuing evalua- 
tion that the Voice of America is producing out- 
standing results on both sides of the iron curtain. 

For example, a large newspaper in Hungary re- 
cently reported what it called examples of “hys- 
terical hoarding” by the workers. The Voice of 
America had reported an approaching shortage 
and had suggested that they buy matches. In one 
store alone, sales rose from 30 boxes a day to more 
than 1,300. 

This war of words has produced a new type of 
humor behind the iron curtain. The people of 
Poland tell the story about the broadcast the Prop- 
aganda Ministry was conducting from a factory. 
One of the workers was reluctant to speak. 

“Just imagine,” the announcer argued. “All of 
Poland will be listening to you.” 

The worker remained silent. 

“But Comrade,” the announcer urged, “if you 
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tell the truth about our wonderful life in Po- 
land, the decadent democracies will hear your 
words—in fact, the whole world will hear you.” 

“Even America?” the worker asked. 

“Yes, Comrade, even America.” 

The worker grabbed the microphone and 
shouted: “This is Poland! Help! Help!” 

The Voice of America, of course, because of its 
spectacular nature and wide appeal overshadows 
in the public mind many other important aspects 
of the State Department’s information program— 
and it is about them that I am here to tell you 
today. For they are fields in which you, in private 
enterprise, and you in business pont civic organi- 
zations, can provide active assistance to your 
Government. 


Information and Cultural Organization 


Let me give you a quick picture of our organi- 
zation. Our information and cultural program 
is under the direction of the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, Edward Barrett. It is admin- 
istered by Charles Hulten, the General Manager, 
who conducts operations through the Office of In- 
ternational Information and the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange. We have more than 600 Public 
Affairs officers attached to our 142 diplomatic and 
consular missions throughout the world. It is 
through them that we conduct regional and local 
operations. They are our direct contact with the 
people overseas. 

It is through this framework that the Private 
Enterprise Staff aids and cooperates with business 
organizations and civic groups in helping to car 
the Campaign of Truth to the people of the wed 

Companies doing business overseas have been 
able to help us—and, in many cases, we have been 
able to help them. Companies selling products 
overseas can also sell America and our concept 
of freedom. 

A great many are doing it today. For one 
thing, they know that improved living standards 
create a demand for more and better goods; and, 
in most cases, these business organizations in for- 
eign lands are key factors in community life. It 
is through their representatives that America is 
largely judged, public opinion molded, and inter- 
nolan good will obtained. 

Some American companies which advertise in 
foreign publications have adapted their copy to 
help sell the American idea abroad. But i 
are not enough of them. We need more. 


Selling America Through Advertising 


Here, for example, is an advertisement which 
appeared in many foreign newspapers. The copy 
reads : 


The stability and reliability of sulfadiazine continue 
to make it the sulfonilamide of choice for a broad range 
of infections encountered in every country in the world. 


A member of the Advertising Council pointed 
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to this copy and suggested that it could have 
helped to sell America, too, if a single sentence 
had been added. And it isa very simple sentence, 
too. It read: 


It is a product of ceaseless American research—a neces- 
sary part of the American system which benefits the peo- 
ple of the world with the better products at lower prices. 


A slight change—but a powerful sales message. 

We need that type of thought to help sell the 
truth abroad—for if the Kremlinites have their 
way, the people of the world would think twice 
before they purchased an American product. 

This idea of selling America through advertis- 
ing copy lends itself to commercially sponsored 
broadcasts abroad, to posters and window cards, 
to pamphlets and leaflets. The field is so broad 
that there is really no end to the media through 
which business pie industry can help sell the truth 
abroad. Because of the great benefits in under- 
standing and good will which American advertis- 
ing in foreign publications produce, we hope that 
our businesses will be able to expand their for- 
eign advertising budgets during the critical days 
that lie ahead. 

In planning such a campaign, we can be of 
some help to you. The Department of State co- 
operated with the Advertising Council in publish- 
ing a booklet entitled, Advertising, A New Weapon 
in the World Wide Fight for Freedom. It isa 
guide for American business firms advertising 
overseas. Copies may be obtained at the office of 
the Advertising Council here in Chicago. 

Through our information offices abroad, we can 
help your company determine the vitally im- 
portant “type of approach” which would produce 
the best results in a particular area or country. 
In addition to that, our Public Affairs officers 
could work closely with your company represen- 
tatives abroad and, in many instances, would be 
in a position to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
campaign. 

Another important medium for telling the 
American story abroad is through motion picture 
films. Technical and scientific films as well as 
those which portray some phase of Americana are 
popular in foreign countries. We have a great 
need for acceptable films depicting the daily life 
of Americans, our industries, colleges, and univer- 
sities; our system of public health and schools. 
Film libraries are maintained in our 140 Foreign 
Service establishments and more than 12 million 
people in foreign countries see these films each 
month. Just think, more than 400 thousand peo- 
ple in all the free countries of the world sat down 
today to view our films. Perhaps your company 
or your organization has a film that would lend 
itself to use before this audience overseas. 

In this event, I would like to point out one im- 

ortant factor. Some films which we would have 
liked to include in our "po could not be 
adapted for foreign use. So, if your firm is plan- 
ning to produce a technical or documentary film, 
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a check with the Motion Picture Division of the 
Department of State might result in your produc- 
ing a film that could be used both here and abroad. 

We have a great need for educational material— 
“know-how” booklets and leaflets which many 
industries use to describe their product and meth- 
ods of production. These we distribute through 
our 140 information centers in 62 countries. More 
than 24 million people use these centers. The 
provide us with a powerful outlet for the Ameri- 
can story. 

If your company has such educational material 
and there is a question in your mind as to its 
usefulness overseas, the Department of State will 
be glad to examine it and, if it meets with our 
objectives, help facilitate its distribution abroad. 

A number of companies are including leaflets, 
printed cards, and other informative material in 
the thousands of letters which they send abroad in 
the course of a year. One manufacturer is in- 
cluding picture cards of historic America in his 
product in South America. I assure you, they 
are as popular down there as the baseball and foot- 
ball cards that the children collect in this country. 
Maybe your product could include a message from 
the United States. 

One large company here in Chicago, and many 
more throughout the country, have urged their 
employees to send their company magazines to 
friends and relatives overseas. Others have spon- 
sored the collection of used magazines for ship- 
ment to our information centers overseas where 
they are distributed. 

From every walk of life and from all parts of 
America, men, women, and children are writing 
letters overseas. These messages from Main 
Street, from the hearts of Americans, are tellin 
our story in the surest way that it can be told. 
This great project is sponsored by the Common 
Council for American Unity. It has rallied the 
foreign language press and radio in this country 
in support of the most dramatic personal appeal 
for peace any people have ever undertaken. Get 
behind this grass-roots program. Urge your as- 
sociates and employees to send a letter to a friend, 
a relative, a Rotary Club or a Chamber of Com- 
merce overseas. And, if you need advice or help 
in formulating a company or an organization 
letter-writing campaign, call upon us. 

Last year, nearly a million dollars worth of 
books were sent overseas through the CARE or- 
ganization. We hope they will double that 
amount this year. But we hope, too, that private 
enterprise will help in the collection of books on 
industrial subjects which are needed in univer- 
sities, schools, and libraries abroad. 


The Exchange Program 


Many years ago, the pioneer companies in for- 
eign ret discovered that it pays dividends to 
bring foreign employees to this country for train- 
ing and education. Today, numerous companies 
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offer scholarships to worthy students in American 
universities and conduct continuous exchange pro- 
grams for their workers. The extension of this 
practice by more companies could only bring a 
better understanding of American life and the 
promotion of international good will. 

Under the exchange of persons program, our 
Government helps 6 thousand students, specialists, 
teachers, and opinion leaders visit back and forth 
between this country and other countries each 
year. A Scandinavian newspaper editor com- 
pletely reversed his policies—from anti-American 
to pro-American after a visit here. Other news- 
papermen from France, Italy, and Greece have 
come here with tongue in cheek only to return 
home with an entirely different concept and edi- 
torial opinion of our country. American busi- 
nesses might well consider the possibilities for 
building good will and understanding, as well as 
the sale of products, inherent in bringing foreign 
editors and writers to this country to report on 
their companies’ activities and, incidentally, to 
be exposed to American ideas. 

One more item. Within the next few months, 
advertising departments will start planning their 
companies’ 1952 calendars. Our information 
centers throughout the world report a tremendous 
demand for American calendars. If your 1952 
edition will contain some portrayal of American 
life, we could assure you of overseas distribution. 
Better than that, we would be happy to advise with 
you on the type of calendar that is in the greatest 
demand in various parts of the world. Here, is 
an important way in which a few more advertis- 
- lars can earn a tremendous amount of good 
will. 


Exporting the American Idea 


I have outlined very briefly how your State 
Department’s information program is organized 
and some of the fields in which private enterprise 
can render active assistance in waging our Cam- 
paign of Truth. You can export the American 
idea by pointing up your foreign magazine, news- 
oe and radio advertising to sell America, too; 

making your industrial and civic films adapt- 
able for foreign distribution; by sending cards, 
pamphlets, and leaflets of Americana overseas with 
your correspondence and your products; by send- 
ing your company magazines and shipping quanti- 
ties of slick-paper magazines and books abroad; 
by increasing the number of foreign trainees in 
this country; sponsoring the invitation of foreign 
editors to visit us; by adapting your calendars to 
overseas distribution. There are many more ave- 
nues of approach in exporting the American idea 
which you may know much better than I. 

One thing is clear. We must mobilize our re- 
sources—both public and private—behind this 
campaign. We must utilize to the very utmost 
the vigor and the power of our democratic process. 
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We must wage our campaign with energy and en- 
thusiasm that matches our ability. 

We know that the Soviet system is vulnerable 
to the truth. It is our job to see that the truth 
gets out. 

To help attain that end, the Department of 
State will, in the near future, open an office here 
in Chicago. It will be staffed with a private en- 
terprise officer whose duty will be to enlist the aid, 
the counsel, advice, and the active cooperation of 
business, industry, commercial, social, and civic 
groups in the Midwest area in our world Cam- 


paign of Truth. 
he Campaign of Truth which we are waging 
cannot by itself win the conflict in which we are 
engaged. But an all-out, vigorous Campaign of 
Truth in which every facet of American life is 
brought to bear, can supplement our country’s 
political, economic, and military plans in a way 
that might well spell the difference between defeat 
and victory in the struggle for men’s minds. 

The stakes are high. The free world depends 
onus. We must win! 


Execution of Death Sentences 
of German War Criminals Withheld 


[Released to the press February 26] 


The Supreme Court today informally asked the 
Department of State and the Department of the 
Army to withhold until further notice execution 
of the death sentences of seven German war crimi- 
nals. The Departments of State and the Army 
have accordingly advised John J. McCloy, United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, and Gen. 
Thomas J. Handy, Commanding General, Euro- 
pean Command, to withhold executions of the 
seven war criminals concerned until further 
notice. It is understood that counsel for the con- 
victed men will be allowed 30 days in which to 
apply for a writ of certiorari which, if issued, 
iat bring the cases formally before the Supreme 

ourt. 


Relaxation of Foreign 
Investment Policy in Germany 


[Released to the press at Frankfort and Washington 
March 2] 


In June of last year, the Allied High Commis- 
sion announced its decision to progressively relax 
ostwar restrictions on foreign investments in 
ermany and approved a procedure for putting 
its plan into effect. Progress under this pro- 


1 BULLETIN of July 10, 1950, p. 72. 
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cedure was closely observed by the High Commis- 
sion, and it has been decided that a stage has been 
reached where further relaxations are justified 
and necessary to promote further economic prog- 
ress. The new relaxations, which are embodied 
in a detailed procedure prepared by the financial 
advisers of the High Commissioners, have been the 
subject of discussions with German financial and 
economic authorities and are designed to benefit 
not only the German economy by providing 
greater facilities for additional investment capi- 
tal but foreign owners of idle blocked marks and 
potential foreign investors as well since terms of 
transfer of blocked marks can be arranged out 
side of Germany and in any currency. 

Authority has been given the Bank Deutscher 
Laender to issue a general license under Military 
Government Laws No. 52 and No. 53 (revised) 
permitting the transfer of DM bank balances 
owned by persons outside of Germany to other 
nonresidents. Funds so transferred will be desig- 
nated as “acquired blocked DM’s” and may be 
used only for investment purposes as specified 
below. At the same time, the bank was author- 
ized to issue a second general license permitting 
the use of such funds by the new owner for the 
acquisition of securities issued by public bodies in 
the Federal territory and the Western sectors of 
Berlin and securities publicly dealt in at stock 
exchanges in those areas and the resale, for DM’s, 
of assets so acquired. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender has also been 
authorized to issue special licenses to owners of 
“acquired blocked DM’s” for the acquisition and 
sale of unlisted securities of and | pre ~ sma in 
_ enterprises in the Federal territory or the 

estern sectors of Berlin, the purchase and sale 
of real estate and construction or reconstruction 
of buildings on such property or other property 
in those areas belonging to owners of “acquired 
blocked DM accounts” and the granting of DM 
loans to natural or juridical persons having their 
ordinary residence there. Applications for spe- 
cial licenses should be filed with the Land Central 
Bank in whose district the applicant’s account 
is carried. Land Central Hake have been 
instructed as to data required by the Bank Deuts- 
cher Laender for proper examination of applica- 
tions and decision under criteria established by 
the Allied High Commission. 

Revenue from property, acquired under the 
foregoing procedure as well as proceeds from the 
resale of such property, must credited to an 
“acquired blocked DM account” in the name of 
the property’s owner but will, however, be avail- 
able for reinvestment as well as payment of taxes, 
bank charges, fees, and other expenses arising 
from the acquisition, administration, and sale of 
investment property. The regulation further 
provides that “acquired blocked DM accounts” 
(or property bought out of such accounts) will 
not be automatically placed at the free disposal 
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of their owners should they take up residence in 
Germany. 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Heads 
American Relief for Korea 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 26 the acceptance by Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., of the chairmanship of American Relief for 
Korea, a voluntary organization sponsored by the 
Department of State. This will be in addition to 
his services as a vice chairman of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

Mr. Fairbanks will lead the country-wide cam- 

aign to meet the appeal of Secretary-General 
Lie of the United Nations and General Mac- 
Arthur’s Unified Command to provide warm 
clothing for several million Korean war victims. 


Boston Symphony Program for 
French President Unofficial Function 


[Released to the press February 12] 


The Department of State would like to make it 
clear that certain statements in the press concern- 
ing a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to be held at Constitution Hall on Saturday, March 
31, 1951, are not based on facts. 

In the first place, the Department has not been 
approached by any musical organization wishing 
to give a concert in honor of the President of 
the French Republic. 

In the early part of December, the Department 
was told by the French Embassy that Charles 
Munch, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, a distinguished French musician, had ap- 
proached the Embassy and stated that he would 
like to give a special concert of the Boston Sym- 

hony in honor of the President of the French 
epublic during his visit to Washington in March 
1951 if an appropriate date could be arranged. 

The Department replied that it had no objec- 
tion, if this concert could be fitted into the sched- 
ule, and that it was clearly understood that the 
Department would not in any way be expected to 
promote the concert. 

No official function having been scheduled for 
the evening of March 31, the directors of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra were informed that 
that day would be suitable if the orchestra wished 
to go pi with their generous offer. 

It should be pointed out that, aside from plac- 
ing this engagement on the itinerary, neither the 
Department nor the French Embassy has taken 
any steps whatsoever in making the arrangements. 
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Delegation to Inaugural Ceremonies 
for President of Uruguay 


[Released to the press February 23] 


The White House has approved the following 
delegation to represent the United States at cere- 
monies marking the inauguration of Dr. Andrew 
Martinez Trueba as President of the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay on March 1: 


Christian M. Ravndal, Personal Representative of the 
President and Special Ambassador; Chief of Dele- 
gation; U.S. Ambassador to Uruguay 

Edward G. Miller, Jr., Personal Representative of the 
President and Special Ambassador; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 


Other members of the delegation will be: 


Donald L. Jackson, Member; U.S. Representative from 
the State of California 

A. §. J. Carnahan, Member; U.S. Representative from 
the State of Missouri 

Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, USAF, Member; Air Force 
Representative, U.S. Military Staff Committee of 
United Nations 

Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, USA, Member; Commanding 
General, U.S. Army Caribbean 

Rear Admiral Milton E. Miles, USN, Member; Director, 
Pan-American Affairs and U.S. Naval Missions, De- 
partment of Defense 

Raymond D. Muir, Member; Chief Ceremonial Officer, De- 
partment of State 

Brig. Gen. A. F. Lorenzen, USA, Retired, Member; Chi- 
cago, Illinois and Miami Beach, Florida 

William W. Walker, Member; Counselor of U.S. Embassy 
in Uruguay 

Col. Paul K. Porch, Member; Senior Military Attaché, 
U.S. Embassy in Uruguay 

Capt. Manuel C. Castro, Member; Air Attaché, U.S. Em- 
bassy in Uruguay 

R. Kenneth Oakley, Member ; Department of State 


The delegation will leave from Washington on 
February 24. They are scheduled to arrive in 
Montevideo on February 27. 

Mr. Miller arrived at Montevideo today from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where he has been visiting 
since February 18 at the invitation of the Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, Joao Neves da Fontoura. Ad- 
miral Miles is visiting United States Naval Mis- 
sions in South America and will proceed directly 
to Montevideo. General Porter will join the dele- 
gation when the United States Air Force plane 
stops at Puerto Rico en route. 


Assistant Secretary Miller’s 
Itinerary to South America 


[Released to the press February 14) 


Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American A ffairs, will leave from New York 
on February 17, 1951, for South America, going 
first to Rio de Janeiro at the invitation of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Joao Neves da 
Fontoura, to engage in exploratory conversations 
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with the new administration and United States 
Ambassador Herschel V. Johnson concerning 
Brazilian-United States cooperation. 

Mr. Miller will then proceed to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, to attend ceremonies marking the in- 
auguration of Dr. Andrés Martinez Trueba on 
March 1 as President of the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay. 

After attending the presidential inauguration 
and Uruguay’s International Film Festival, Mr. 
Miller will attend the first Pan American Games 
at Buenos Aires at the invitation of the Argentine 
Federation of Sports. The Pan American Games, 
to be held February 25 to March 8, are being 
modeled after the Olympic Games and will be held 
every 4 years between the Olympic Games in a 
different country in the Western Hemisphere. 

From Argentina, Mr. Miller will go to Routines, 
Chile, to observe the meeting of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, which will be held 
in Santiago commencing February 20 and which 
will be the first meeting of any major United 
Nations organization to be held in Latin America. 
While in Santiago, Mr. Miller will pay a courtesy 
call on President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 

Before returning to Washington, Mr. Miller will 
make a brief courtesy call in Lima, Peru. 


Point 4 Agreement 
With Dominican Republic Signed 


[Released to the press February 21] 


The United States yesterday concluded a Point 
4 general agreement with the Dominican Repub- 
lic, according to an announcement by the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration. The agreement 
was formalized in Cuidad Trujillo by an exchange 
of notes between Ambassador Ralph H. Acker- 
man, representing the United States, and For- 
eign Affairs Secretary Virgilio Diaz Ordonez, 
representing the Dominican Republic. 

Since 1942, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been carrying on rubber research 
in cooperation with the Dominican Republic. 
This work is continuing under Point 4. The 
American technician doing part-time research is 
Arthur W. Bechtel of Pennsylvania. The sign- 
ing of the general agreement paves the way for 
cooperation between the two Governments on 
other specific Point 4 projects. 

The Dominican Republic is approximately the 
size of South Carolina. It occupies the eastern 
two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola, in the 
West Indies. The population of the Republic ac- 
cording to the 1950 census was estimated at 2,100,- 
000, four-fifths of the people living in rural areas. 
The Dominican economy is basically agricultural. 
Sugar provides approximately one-half the value 
of all exports. Coffee and cacao also are impor- 
tant export products. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








CONTRACTING PARTIES TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE: FIFTH SESSION 


by Leonard Weiss 


The representatives of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatr) met at Torquay, England, from Novem- 
ber 2 to December 16, 1950, to deal with problems 
relating to the application of the Agreement. 
This constituted the fifth session, previous sessions 
having been held at Habana, Geneva (2 sessions), 
and Annecy, France. 

The General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade 
was concluded by 23 countries in October 1947 for 
the purpose of reducing the barriers to their trade 
with each other. Of the original contracting 

arties, two have withdrawn, namely, China and 
banon. Nine additional countries have acceded 
to the Agreement in accordance with the terms of 
the Annecy Protocol of Accession, dated October 
10, 1949. Indonesia, formerly included in the 
overseas territories regarding which notification 
of provisional application was given by the 
Netherlands, became a contracting party in her 
own right on February 24, 1950. As of March 1, 
1951, 31 countries, accounting for approximately 
three-fourths of the world’s trade, are parties to 
the Agreement. Seven more countries (Austria, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Korea, Peru, 
Philippines, Turkey, and Uruguay), are expected 
to accede to the Agreement after the completion of 
the tariff negotiations now taking place at Torquay. 

Forty-two countries and three international or- 
ganizations (the United Nations, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation) were represented. 
Twenty-nine of the 31 countries, now parties to 
the Agreement, sent representatives; 13 others, 
including the aforementioned 7 now negotiating 
for accession, sent observers. 
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Problems Considered 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Among the numerous problems discussed at Tor- 
quay, the most important substantive item on the 
agenda consisted of the consultations which were 
held with seven of the British Commonwealth 
countries and Chile on their import restrictions 
against the dollar area. These consultations were 
held under article XII of the General Agreement 
which makes detailed provision for consultation 
on import restrictions applied for balance-of- 
payment reasons. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of article XV of the Agreement, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was a party to the con- 
sultation and provided the basic factual data on 
which discussion was based. A working party of 
nine countries studied the material provided b 
the Fund, the information which each had avail- 
able from its own sources, and statements and 
facts submitted by each of the consulting coun- 
tries. As a result of this study, the delegations of 
Belgium, Cuba, Canada, and the United States ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time had come when, 
with all due caution in the light of the uncertain- 
ties of today’s world, Australia, Ceylon, New Zea- 
land, Southern Rhodesia, and the United Kingdom 
might begin the progressive relaxation of their 
import restrictions against the dollar area. 

The British, Australian, and New Zealand dele- 
gations expressed the view that those advocating 
this position had overestimated the favorable fac- 
tors in their situation and underestimated the 
unfavorable factors, particularly the possible bur- 
dens which would be imposed upon them by a 


* Nicaragua and Syria did not send representatives. 
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rearmament program. Nevertheless, they under- 
took to report the views expressed in the working 
party to their governments and indicated that those 
views would be taken into account in the formula- 
tion of policy. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GATT 


Perhaps the other most important item on the 
agenda concerned arrangements for the continuin 
administration of the General Agreement. 
number of delegations felt that the operations of 
the Agreement os suffered from the fact that the 
Contracting Parties met only periodically and 
that there was no machinery for any kind of opera- 
tion between sessions. In fact, the General Agree- 
ment had no real secretariat and had to rely upon 
the secretariat of the Interim Commission for the 
International Trade Organization. The Canadian 
delegation, therefore, proposed the formation of 
a standing committee of the Contracting Parties 
which could perform certain functions between 
sessions and also suggested the establishment of 
a permanent secretariat. 

he importance of the Canadian proposal was 
hei whos during the session by the announcement 
in the United States of the President’s decision not 
to resubmit the Charter of the International Trade 
Organization to the Congress, which almost cer- 
tainly meant that no other countries would pro- 
ceed with ratification of the Habana Charter. As 
a consequence Gatr meetings remain as the only 
international forum specifically dedicated to the 
discussion of detailed commercial policy problems. 

A working party was established to study the 
— of the continuing administration of the 

eneral Agreement. The report of this work- 
ing party will be transmitted to the Governments 
of the Contracting Parties for their examination 
with a view to a fuller consideration, at the sixth 
session, of the Canadian proposal for establishing 
a standing committee and a permanent secretariat. 

A significant accomplishment of the fifth ses- 
sion was the formulation by the Contracting 
Parties of a set of rules and principles which the 
Contracting Parties recommended to their re- 
spective Governments for adoption in the admin- 
istration of any necessary import and export re- 
strictions. The United States advanced this 
proposal in view of the fact that, given the ne- 
cessity for certain import and export controls, the 
manner, in which such controls were administered, 
could make a great deal of difference to the indi- 
vidual businessman. In many cases, the admin- 
istration of such controls was causing serious and 
unnecessary hardships to businessmen. The Con- 
tracting Parties welcomed the United States pro- 
posal, and agreement was reached on a code of 
practices for the standardization and simplifica- 
tion of trade and exchange controls. This code 
is designed to eliminate unnecessary hardships and 
simplify traders’ problems resulting from import 
and export controls, exchange restrictions, chang- 
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ing regulations, and complex administrative for- 
malities. 


TARIFF MATTERS 


A number of questions relating to tariff matters 
and the accession of additional countries to the 
Agreement required the attention of the Contract- 
ing Parties. Tariff negotiations among the Con- 
tracting Parties and the acceding countries took 
place simultaneously with the fifth session and 
continued after it hed adjourned on December 
16, 1950. These negotiations, which are still in 
progress, are expected to be concluded within the 
next month or so. In anticipation of the conclu- 
sion of these negotiations, the Contracting Parties 
agreed on a protocol defining the terms on which 
the new countries will accede to the Agreement. 
Arrangements were also made to extend for a 
further 3-year period, subject to limited renego- 
tiations to be completed at Torquay, the assured 
life of the tariff concessions previously concluded 
in tariff negotiations at Geneva and Annecy. An 
extension of time was granted to permit several 
countries, notably Brazil, Cuba, Lebanon, and 
Syria, to give notification of their intention to 
apply concessions negotiated at Annecy. The re- 
sults of certain United States-Cuban tariff rene- 
gotiations, concluded last year, were reported to 
the Contracting Parties. Steps were also taken 
to consolidate the existing tariff schedules of the 
Gatrt in order to facilitate their use by business- 
men, government officials, and others. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMPLAINTS 


At the fifth session, the Contracting Parties 
also dealt with several matters resulting from 
complaints that particular countries had violated 
the Agreement or otherwise nullified or impaired 
its benefits. One such case related to the appli- 
cation of discriminatory internal taxes by Brazil. 
This matter had been considered at previous ses- 
sions, and Brazil had agreed to take steps to cor- 
rect the situation. At the fifth session, Brazil 
presented to the Contracting Parties for their con- 
sideration a proposed law designed to eliminate 
such discrimination as was inconsistent with the 
Agreement. At Brazil’s request, the proposed law 
was reviewed and suggestions made to correct a 
number of inadequacies contained therein. 

Another case involved Australia and Chile. At 
the fourth session at Geneva, Chile charged that 
Australia had, through discriminatory subsidy ac- 
tion, nullified the value of a tariff concession 

nted on sodium nitrate by Australia. Follow- 
ing consideration of the problem at that session, 
the Contracting Parties recommended an adjust- 
ment of the matter by Australia so as to remove 
the competitive inequality resulting from Aus- 
tralia’s action. The two countries consulted and 
announced at the fifth session that they had 
arrived at a mutually satisfactory settlement. 
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A third case involved a complaint by the Nether- 
lands against the United Kingdom that the latter 
had been applying her purchase tax to goods im- 
ported from abroad while comparable domestic 
goods were exempt from the tax. The United 
Kingdom, admitting that her purchase tax system 
had come to have some protective effect in prac- 
tice, declared that it had not been aaleeak for 
this purpose and announced that efforts were be- 
ing made to eliminate the discrimination against 
imports resulting from the tax. On the basis of 
this announcement, the matter was pressed no 
further although it was placed on the agenda for 
the next session should it prove necessary again 
to discuss the problem. 

A fourth case concerned a complaint by Belgium 
that quotas were being applied against her by cer- 
tain countries for protectionist purposes. Fol- 
lowing bilateral consultations with these countries, 
Belgium reported to the Contracting Parties that 
she had received satisfactory assurance for a settle- 
ment of the matter so that no further consideration 
of the problem was required. 

A fifth case dealt with the application by the 
United States of the escape clause in article XIX 
of the Agreement. Acting under this provision, 
the United States withdrew tariff concessions on 
women’s fur felt hats and hat bodies valued at 
over 9 dollars but not more than 24 dollars a dozen 
in order to avoid serious injury to our domestic 
industry. Although the United States has indi- 
cated her intention to maintain the withdrawal 
and is entitled under the Agreement to do so, 
the considerations raised by this action are under 
study by an intersessional working party which 
is to report to the next session. 


MODIFYING PROVISIONS OF GATT 


In addition to the handling of these disputes, 
the Contracting Parties considered two proposals 
involving modifications in the provisions of the 
General Agreement. The first proposal, initiated 
by Norway, was to incorporate into the Agree- 
ment provisions from chapter II of the Charter 
for an International Trade Organization dealing 
with employment. As a result of considerable 
sentiment expressed against any such action at 
the fifth session, Norway withdrew her proposal. 

The second proposal related to an extension of 
the time limit embodied in article XX of the Agree- 
ment, which permitted certain exceptional meas- 
ures essential to meeting various postwar shortage 
and surplus problems during a transitional period 
which was to terminate on January 1, 1951. Rec- 
ognizing that these problems were still prevalent, 
the Contracting Parties agreed to extend for an- 
other year the period during which such measures 
might be used. 

At the fifth session, the Contracting Parties also 
considered applications by Haiti, Denmark, and 
Italy for the maintenance of certain protective 
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measures to promote their economic development. 
These applications had been submitted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article XVIII of the 
Agreement under which approval of the Contract- 
ing Parties may be obtained for such protective 
measures as would otherwise be prohibited under 
the Agreement. The Contracting Parties granted 
Haiti the right to maintain import licensing con- 
trols on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes for 5 years. 
The applications of Denmark and Italy were with- 
drawn since they did not fall within the types of 
measures envisaged by article XVIII. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT QUOTAS 


The Contracting Parties also agreed on a ques- 
tionnaire and other requests for information 
relating to import and export quotas and to sub- 
sidies. ‘The Agreement calls for a general review 
of import restrictions imposed for balance-of- 
payment reasons, and, in addition, for an annual 
report of discriminatory import quotas imposed 
for such purposes. The first such report was is- 
sued last year, and the second is to be prepared at 
the sixth session, at which time the Contracting 
Parties will also undertake the general review of 
import restrictions for balance-of-payment rea- 
sons. A questionnaire was agreed upon to obtain 
the necessary information on import restrictions 
imposed for lelanseedinoneneal purposes in order 
that the required review and report on such re- 
strictions could_be effectively undertaken at the 
sixth session. In addition, it was agreed to re- 
quest the Contracting Parties to submit statements 
on import controls they were maintaining for other 
than balance-of-payment reasons and on such ex- 
port controls as they might be applying. It was 
further agreed, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agreement, that the Contracting Parties 
should report on subsidies affecting international 
trade which were applied by them. 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE AGREEMENTS 


The Contracting Parties considered the problem 
of the application of special exchange agreements 
into which all parties to the Agreement who are 
not members of the International Monetary Fund 
are required to enter. The purpose of these agree- 
ments is to insure that countries do not resort to 
financial measures to frustrate the trade obliga- 
tions they have assumed under the Agreement. 
The Contracting Parties reviewed the position of 
those countries which were not yet members of the 
Fund and which had not concluded special ex- 
change agreements, and also agreed upon pro- 
cedural arrangements for the application of such 
agreements as had been concluded. 


OTHER GENERAL ITEMS 


Of the various other Zee before the Con- 
tracting Parties at the fifth session, mention should 
be made of their review of developments toward 
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a South Africa-Southern Rhodesia customs union 
and of their study of a proposed draft agreement 
on the importation of insecticides. With regard 
to the former, the Contracting Parties considered 
a report submitted by South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia and expressed the hope that the next 
report would give greater consideration to the re- 
moval of various restrictions in the trade between 
the two countries. As to the latter problem, at 
the request of the Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, the Contracting Parties 
studied a proposed agreement to eliminate duties 
on insecticides and related materials. The result- 
ant views of the experts at the Garr meeting were 
transmitted to the Director-General of the Wuo, 
together with the draft of an amended agreement. 

The Contracting Parties agreed to hold their 
sixth session at Geneva, beginning on September 
17, 1951. 


General Impressions and Conclusions 


One vivid impression gained of the fifth session 
of the Contracting Parties was that of rather sur- 
prising efficiency in operation. Despite the for- 
midable agenda of over 30 items, covering many 
complicated issues, and the necessity of operating 
in two languages, English and French, in con- 
secutive translation, the delegates completed their 
task in the relatively short period of 6 weeks. 

The effectiveness with which the Contracting 
Parties conduct their meetings is due to numer- 
ous reasons, of which three seem particularly 
worth mentioning. One is the generally high level 
of technical competence of the delegates sent to 
these meetings. Another is the unusual efficiency 
of the small secretariat servicing these meetings. 
A third is the fact that many of the representatives 
have attended these sessions consistently through 
the years and, thus, have come to know each other 
and learn to work together with a minimum of fric- 
tion and maximum of dispatch. 

This last fact points up another dominant im- 
pression which one gains at these meetings, 
namely, the unusual friendliness and cooperative 
spirit among the delegates and secretariat mem- 
bers. In the meetings, the delegates displayed a 
sincere desire to understand each other’s views and 
problems and to find, where possible, a reasonable 
solution which would meet any legitimate interest 
advanced. 

Another impression, quite strongly conveyed, 
was the extent to which a great majority of the 
countries represented, particularly those of medi- 
um and small size, felt that the General Agreement 
afforded them an excellent opportunity not only 
to learn what developments were transpiring in 
the field of trade and commercial policy but also to 
participate in the formulation of that policy, an 
opportunity not offered elsewhere. 

During the meetings of the fifth session of the 
Contracting Parties, the force of international 
public opinion was marked. In an increasing 
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number of cases, countries which have been 
attempting bilaterally, without success, to secure 
adjustments of grievances with each other have 
discovered that, by putting the matter on the 
agenda of a meeting of the Contracting Parties, 
reasonable satisfaction could be obtained, simply 
because the countries at which the grievances were 
directed did not feel that their cases would stand 
up under the objective scrutiny of a group of other 
countries and did not wish to be put in the position 
of defending an untenable case or of violating a 
solemn commitment. 

The fifth session of the Contracting Parties 
clearly demonstrated the great need for some such 
forum as the Garr sessions afford in the interna- 
tional trade field. This need was reflected in the 
wide and complicated range of commercial policy 
problems on the agenda; in the fact that problems 
which could not be settled bilaterally were re- 
solved through multilateral consultations and 
that, in some cases, the mere fact that a particular 
dispute could be raised internationally led to a 
prompt settlement of the problem; in the request 
of such agencies as the World Health Organiza- 
tion for advice and guidance on a problem relating 
to international trade; and in the discussion of the 
problem of the continuing administration of the 
General Agreement and the proposal to establish 
a standing committee and a permanent secretariat. 

As the successive sessions of the Contracting 
Parties have been held, there has been an increase 
in the number of countries represented, as well 
as an increase in the quantity, variety, and com- 
plexity of problems considered. In each meeting, 
new ideas have developed on handling questions 
arising under the Agreement. Each meeting has 
given further proof that satisfactory solution of 
a wide variety of trade problems can be obtained 
by the process of frank consultation between 
countries which have committed themselves to 
abide by certain definite obligations and principles. 

Consultation is important, but, alone, it is not 
enough, for the force of a definite commitment 
is often needed to achieve a satisfactory result. 
On the other hand, a commitment alone is not 
enough, since there are often different ways in 
which it may be interpreted or applied, some of 
which would be highly satisfactory to other 
countries which are affected and others which 
would be highly unsatisfactory. 

Through the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and the periodic sessions of the Contract- 
ing Parties, a group of countries, which account 
for approximately three-fourths of the world’s 
trade, have agreed upon a set of international rules 
of behavior under which they are now engaged in 
working out their case law in frank discussion 
around the conference table. This is a new ex- 
periment in international economic relations with 
immense and encouraging potentialities. 

© Leonard Weiss, author of the above article, is 
Assistant Chief, Commercial Policy Staff, Office 
of International Trade Policy. 
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Quadripartite Meeting 
on Allied-Swiss Accord To Convene 


[Released to the press February 26] 


The Department of State announced today that 
a quadripartite meeting on the Swiss-Allied 
Accord will be convened in Bern, Switzerland, on 
March 5, 1951. The Accord, which was signed 
on May 25, 1946, by the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States, acting pursuant to author- 
ity conferred on them by the Paris reparations 
agreement, and Switzerland, provides for the 
liquidation of property in Switzerland owned by 
Germans in Germany.’ 

German property in Switzerland which is sub- 
ject to liquidation is valued at approximately 500 
million Swiss francs of which, under the terms of 
the Accord, one-half will be paid to the Allies 
and one-half will be retained by Switzerland. The 
Allied share, after deductions for payments to 
the International Refugee Organization for the 
relief and rehabilitation of nonrepatriable victims 
of Nazi action, will be distributed through the 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency to the member 
governments as reparation from Germany. 


Harding F. Bancroft Named 
to Collective Measures Committee 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 27 the appointment by President Truman of 
Harding F. Bancroft as deputy United States 
representative on the United Nations Collective 
Measures Committee, with the personal rank of 
Minister. The 14-member Committee, which was 
established by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on November 3, 1950, is to study and 
make a report to the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, not later than September 1, 
1951, on methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, taking 
account of collective self-defense and regional ar- 
rangements (arts. 51 and 52 of the Charter). 
Other members of the Committee are: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In preparing its report, the Committee will, 
when necessary, consult with the Secretary-Gen- 


*See, BuLLETIN of Jan. 2, 1946, p. 955; June 30, 1946, 
p. 1101, 1121; and May 22, 1949, p. 659. 
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eral of the United Nations and such other member 
governments as it deems appropriate. 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin, the principal 
United States representative to the United Na- 
tions, will serve as principal United States repre- 
sentative on the Collective Measures Committee. 

The Department also announced today that 
John S. Dickey, president of Dartmouth College, 
has agreed to serve as Consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State and to the Collective Measures 
Committee. 


Copper, Zinc, Lead Committee 
Holds First Meeting 


[Released to the press by IMC March 1] 


At its first meeting held on Monday, February 
26, the Copper, Zinc and Lead Committee of the 
International Materials Conference (Imc) elected 
Frank H. Hayes, the United States representative 
as chairman pro tempore. He will also continue 
to represent the United States. 

The agenda adopted concerned credentials, con- 
sideration of permanent rules of procedure, and 
the best methods of entry into the substance of 
the work. 

It was generally agreed that notification by the 
Ambassador in Washington would suffice for ac- 
ereditation. Pending adoption of permanent 
rules of procedure, it was decided that decisions 
on procedural matters will be made by simple 
majority ; member governments may designate ac- 
credited alternates or advisers without numerical 
limitation except that attendance will be limited 
to two persons per government at any one time. 

It was also agreed that lead and zinc should be 
considered together and that copper should be 
considered separately. The Committee estab- 
lished a subcommittee to develop plans for a col- 
lection of informational statistics needed by the 
full Committee. The chairman appointed France, 
Germany, United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, and the United States to this subcommittee. 
The representatives of Belgium and Norway were 
appointed to serve with the Committee Secretary 
in drafting proposed rules of procedure. 

The Copper, Zine and Lead Committee, as with 
the other commodity committees which will meet, 
consists of representatives of the leading produc- 
ing and consuming countries. It comprises an 
autonomous body, free to proceed with its work 
as it thinks best. Because some Governments 
which are interested in these materials are not 
participating directly, the Committee also has a 
trusteeship function. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[March 2-8] 
General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee.—The 14-nation 
Collective Measures Committee established under 
the General Assembly writing-for-peace resolu- 
tion met for the first time on March 5. This 
Committee is authorized to study and make a 
report to the Security Council and Assembly, not 
later than September 1, 1951, on methods which 
might be used to maintain and strengthen interna- 
tional peace and security in accordance with the 

urposes and principles of the United Nations 
“harter. 

The members represented on the Committee are: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Egypt, France, Mexico, the Philippines, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. Ambassador Warren R. Austin is 
the principal United States representative; Hard- 
ing F. Bancroft is United States Minister and 
deputy representative. 

The following action was taken at this meeting: 
(1) Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) was 
elected chairman; (2) election of other officers 
was postponed ; (3) the General Assembly rules of 
procedure were adopted; and (4) it was agreed 
that the sessions would be closed unless otherwise 
decided. 

In a brief statement, the chairman, Mr. Muniz, 
pointed out the purpose of the Committee, the 
magnitude of the assignment, and the need for the 
fullest cooperation of United Nations members. 

Mr. Bancroft outlined the United States views 
on the uniting-for-peace resolution and on the 
purpose and scope of the Committee’s task. He 
suggested that, in considering plans for “a more 
comprehensive system of coordination among 
member states,” the Committee should: (1) “study 
and develop interim arrangements for the collec- 
tive use of armed forces” which the Assembly has 
recommended that members make available for 
United Nations service; (2) work out plans for 
“the collective application of political, economic, 
and psychological measures to restrain aggression, 
or to meet it, if it occurs.” He outlined various 
problems which the Committee should consider, 
namely, the availability of armed forces for the 
United Nations; the relation of regional pacts to 
a universal collective security system; the possi- 
bility of creating a United Nations legion, re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis by the United Na- 
tions itself; and the many aspects of collective 
security organization. 
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The Committee of 12 (established by Generat 
Assembly Resolution 496 (V))—The second 
meeting of the coordinating committee on the 
atomic energy and conventional armaments com- 
missions, which was held on March 2, was con- 
cerned with organizational matters. After some 
discussion in behalf of a permanent chairman, the 
proposal of the Soviet delegate, Yakov A. Malik, 
that the principle of alphabetical rotation of the 
chairmanship should be adopted, was approved 
unanimously. The first chairman was selected by 
lot, and the name of the United States representa- 
tive, Frank C. Nash, was drawn. 

The United Kingdom delegate, J. E. Coulson, 
suggested that a permanent rapporteur be ap- 


pointed, which was approved by vote of 9-2 
(U.S.S.R., China)-1 (India). G. Riddell 
(Canada) was elected rapporteur. After adop- 


tion of the provisional agenda, the Soviet delegate 
suggested that the Committee use the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s rules of procedure to gov- 
ern its work. This suggestion was rejected by 
vote of 1-5-6, and, instead, the proposal of the 
French delegate, Francis Lacoste, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s rules be adopted as a basis was 
approved 6 (U.S.)-1(U.S.S.R.)-5. Certain 
adaptations and modifications will be made by 
the Secretariat in these rules and they will be 
submitted to the Committee in final form at the 
next meeting. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Council resolved that the item on trade- 
union rights adopted by 14-3 (Soviet bloc)-1 a 
Belgian-Swedish sponsored resolution to forward 
the numerous charges of alleged violations to the 
attention of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

During the greater part of the week, the plenary 
Council held discussions on item 3, the world eco- 
nomic situation. (Copies of the United Nations 
World Economic Report, 1949-1950, had been 
distributed to the members.) Some of the points 
brought out by the delegates were (1) the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries for financial and 
technical assistance; (2) the effects of inflationary 
pressures resulting from the aggression in Korea 
and the increase in military expenditures; and (3) 
the fact that the world economic situation today 
was dominated by the world political situation. 

The United States representative, Isador Lubin, 
refuted figures cited by the Soviet Union on United 
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States military expenditures, unemployment, and 
total production, declaring “such a distortion of 
statistics is an insult to this Council.” Mr. Lubin 
said that the United States is “keenly aware that 
our own strength is bound up with the strength 
of the other free nations. This is true both for the 
immediate future and in the long run. Our eco- 
nomic program is being formulated in the light 
of the combined military programs of all the free 
nations and of their combined needs, productive 
resources, and potentialities. We must be certain 
our foreign aid program like our domestic pro- 
gram serves high priority purposes. Weare fully 
aware that the joint strength of the free nations 
requires not only military strength but also moral 
strength, economic strength, and above all, unity 
of ultimate purpose.” 

Among the other actions taken this week, the 
Council heard reports of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, International 
Monetary Fund, and the International Bank for 
Yeconstruction and Development, confirmed the 
membership of China in the Fiscal and Social 
Commissions by a vote of 11-4 (Soviet bloc, Pakis- 
tan)-—3, and authorized the Council President to 
invite the representative of the Arab League to 
attend the session as an observer. 


Security Council 


The Council held two meetings this week on the 
Kashmir question and heard Sir Mohammad Zaf- 
rulla Khan, Pakistan Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who pointed out that India’s whole argu- 
ment rested on the untenable assumption that 
India is in lawful occupation of Kashmir, whereas 
India’s occupation of Kashmir was, in fact, 
brought about by a conspiracy between the Hindu 
ruler of the state and the Hindu leaders of India. 

He cited Pakistan’s repeated efforts to reach a 
settlement with India wherein the people of Kash- 
mir could settle their future through a fair and 
impartial plebiscite and noted that suggestions, 
generally acceptable to Pakistan and rejected by 
India, had been made over the past 3 years by the 
Security Council, the United Nations Commission, 
General MacNaughton, Sir Owen Dixon, and the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries. 
Sir Zafrulla stressed that Prime Minister Nehru 
had, on November 8, 1947, taken the position that 
no accession could take place, or, at least, could be 
recognized before the will of the people had been 
ascertained. However, India has since then ar- 
gued that the accession had, in fact, taken place 
and the only question of a plebiscite was to deter- 
mine whether the state was to remain within 
India; that as a result of the accession, India had 
acquired a superior position in regard to both the 
demilitarization and the plebiscite arrangements, 
as opposed to Pakistan. 

He stated that the Security Council had recog- 
nized that a free poll would be impossible if the 
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troops of the interested parties were present, but 
that India interpreted its agreement to allow the 
United Nations Commission or representative to 
dispose of troops during the plebiscite as being an 
agreement to permit “disposition” rather than 
“disposal.” Sir Zafrulla also referred to the 
United Nations Commission’s conclusion that 
India was not prepared to withdraw the bulk of 
her forces unless Pakistan agreed to a condition 
which had not previously been contained in the 
resolutions accepted by both parties. He also 
cited the report of Sir Owen Dixon, the United 
Nations representative who had succeeded the 
Commission, in which Sir Owen declared his con- 
viction that India would not agree to demilitari- 
zation or to provisions for a state-wide plebiscite 
of such nature as to permit of the plebiscite being 
conducted in such a way that its freedom and fair- 
ness would not be imperiled. He maintained that 
the projected Constituent Assembly in the Indian- 
controlled area of Kashmir was the result of a 
long-thought-out scheme and was a clear indica- 
tion that India had never had any intention of 
proceeding with a free plebiscite under United Na- 
tions auspices. He urged the Council to take 
prompt and vigorous action by appointing “an 
outstanding personality of high repute to imple- 
ment the International Agreement and give him 
full powers for the discharge of his responsibility, 
including the power to effect demilitarization b 
removing or disbanding the military forces of all 
interested parties.” 

He proposed that the United States-United 
Kingdom draft resolution should be modified: 
(a) to call on both parties to withdraw their forces 
and extend full cooperation to the proposed United 
Nations representative; (b) India should be asked 
not to proceed with convoking the Kashmir Con- 
stituent Assembly, and (c) that paragraph 4 (iii) 
of the draft covering possibility of assigning local 
areas to the party obtaining the minority vote in 
the state-wide election, in the event of overwhelm- 
ing local vote in favor of that party, should be 
deleted since its reference to the possibility of 
boundary adjustments contravened the agreement 
and implied a partition solution. He readily ac- 
cepted the principle that demilitarization of the 
area should be followed by a plebiscite safeguarded 
by neutral United Nations forces. Sir Zafrulla 
declared Pakistan’s complete willingness to ac- 
cept arbitration, adding that his Government had 
often suggested to India this method for settling 
their outstanding disagreements. He concluded 
by observing that Kashmir was “the key to and 
barometer of Indo-Pakistan relations” and warned 
that the sense of frustration and despair arising 
from one party’s refusal to allow a fair and peace- 
ful settlement “had already mounted to a dan- 
gerous pitch.” He appealed to the Security 
Council to approach their task in that sense of 


urgency. 
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Senator Benton’s Study on 
Information Activities Welcomed 


[Released to the press February 19] 


There is no one in America who appreciates 
and understands more than Senator Benton the 
enormous potentialities of the Campaign of Truth. 
The Department is proud of what has been done 
in this campaign already and of new projects now 
under way, but it is eager to be sure that no possi- 
bilities are overlooked by the Government and that 
the best possible use is made of all channels of in- 
formation and educational exchange to advance 
the cause of the free world. For these reasons, 
the Department would heartily welcome the con- 
structive study proposed by Donates Benton in 
his important resolution introduced today. 


The following is the text of the resolution (S. Res. 74) 
submitted by Senator Benton (for himself and Senator 
Wiley) on February 19. 


WueEnreas the first weapon of aggression by the Kremlin 
is propaganda designed to subvert, to confuse, and to 
divide the free world, and to inflame the Russian and 
satellite peoples with hatred for our free institutions, and 

WHEREAS the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 
in Europe has just reported to Congress that the security 
of the free world requires not only military and economic 
strength but a psychological offensive in behalf of our 
democratic principles and aspirations; and 

WuHeErEAS General Eisenhower called for a great expan- 
sion in our campaign of truth which would give enormous 
moral strength to all other phases of our foreign policy— 
mnilitary, diplomatic, and economic; and 

WuereEAs the international propagation of the demo- 
cratic creed should be made an instrument of supreme 
national policy : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or 
any subcommittee thereof duly designated by the chairman 
of such committee, in conjunction with two other Senators 
designated by the President of the Senate, shall conduct a 
full and complete study and investigation with respect to— 

(A) The objectives, operations, and effectiveness of 
existing foreign information programs conducted by the 
Department of State and other agencies of the United 
States. 

(B) The prompt development of techniques, methods, 
and programs for greatly expanded and far more effective 
operations in this vital area of foreign policy, including the 
following, among others: 

(1) Maximum utilization of radio broadcasting, hy me- 
dium wave as well as short-wave, to overcome barriers 
of language, censorship, distance, and other obstacles to 
reaching the minds of the peoples of the world. 

(2) Development of a comprehensive world-wide pro- 
gram to produce and exhibit documentary and educational 
motion pictures. 

(3) Significant and immediate expansion of our pro- 
gram for people-to-people diplomacy, through exchange of 
students, industrial and technical experts, as well as repre- 
sentatives of cultural, labor, and religious groups. 

(4) Use of all other practicable techniques and media 
to reach and inform people who are shut off from the free 
world by censorship and suppression. 
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(5) Promotion of democratic education abroad, includ- 
ing the occupied areas of Germany and Japan. 

(6) Increased coordination with international informa- 
tion programs of other free nations. 

(7) Maintenance, through the United Nations and 
through our own diplomacy, of a steady and steadily 
increasing pressure in behalf of world-wide freedom of 
information. 

(8) Increased support and development of and cvordi- 
nation with the United Nations and its appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, facilities, and programs. 

(9) Further encouragement of nongovernmental agen- 
cies to help inspire and guide the efforts of the millions of 
private American citizens who might use their talents and 
resources and contacts overseas in furtherance of the 
programs and objectives of this resolution. 

(C) The extent and scope of organization and of reor- 
ganization of existing departmental and agency structures 
which may be necessary or desirable to accomplish the 
foregoing objectives in the present world crisis. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its study and inves- 
tigation, together with such recommendations for neces- 
sary appropriations or legislation as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee 
is authorized to employ on a temporary basis such techni- 
cal, clerical, or other assistants as it deems desirable. The 
necessary expenses of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $_---_, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


Erwin D. Canham Named Chairman 
of Information Advisory Group 


[Released to the press by the White House February 27] 


The President has appointed Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, to suc- 
ceed Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, as chairman of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information. 

Mr. Ethridge recently resigned as chairman of 
the Commission for reasons of health. Mr. Can- 
ham is a past president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors and has been a member of 
the Commission since it was established on August 
9, 1948. The other members of the Commission 
are: 


Mark A. May, director, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Justin Miller, president, National Association of Broad- 
casters, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman, General Electric Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Under Public Law 402, 80th Congress (U. S. 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948), the Commission is responsible for formu- 
lating and recommending to the Secretary of 
State informational policies and programs to pro- 
mote the objectives of the United States in welding 
the free world into an effective instrument for 
resisting Soviet imperialism. The recent supple- 
mental appropriation by the Congress for the 
broadening, strengthening, and sharpening of 
America’s Campaign of Truth has substantially 
increased the effectiveness of the efforts now being 
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made through the State Department’s information 
program to gain support for United States poli- 
cies among the peoples of the free world and to 
strengthen the determination of those peoples to 
stand firm in the face of threatening aggression. 
The information program, conducted through the 
media of radio, motion pictures, press and publi- 
cation, is conducted by the Department’s Office of 
International Information under Edward W. Bar- 
rett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


Appointment of Officers 


The following officers have been appointed in the Office 
of Regional American Affairs, effective January 25, 1951: 


Ivan B. White as Director 

Edward A. Jamison as Officer in Charge, Special Political 
Affairs 

George N. Monsma as Officer in Charge, International 
Organizations Affairs 

Charles P. Nolan as Officer in Charge, Transportation 
and Communications. 
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Security Problems in Middle East 
Discussed at Diplomatic Conference 


Statement by George C. McGhee? 


[Released to the press February 23) 


The Conference of American Chiefs of Diplo- 
matic Missions in the Middle East has been con- 
cluded, after a week of discussions of general mat- 
ters concerning more important problems of the 
area and related American programs and policies. 

Admiral Robert B. Carney, Commander in 
Chief, Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, participated in the meeting, which was 
presided over by George C. McGhee, Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs. 

This meeting was one of a series of such confer- 
ences which are held from time to time to provide 
group consultation between diplomatic represent- 
atives and officers of the Department of State 
from Washington. These conferences are partic- 
ularly useful in formulating recommendations to 
which the United States Government gives con- 
sideration in the development of its policies. 

In the light of the changes in the international 
situation during the past year, it was natural that 





*Made at the close of the conference of American 
Chiefs of Diplomatic Missions in the Middle East which 
was held at Istanbul from February 14~21. 
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the conference should focus special attention on 
matters dealing with the security of the several 
countries in the area. The conference noted with 
particular satisfaction the further progress which 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran have made during the 
past year in building up their own defenses and 
the notable contribution which Turkey and Greece 
have made to collective security action in Korea. 

Since security is an area-wide problem, the con- 
ference was also pleased to note signs that other 
states of this region are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the need for making individual con- 
tributions to general area security and, in a larger 
sense, to that of the free world. The conference 
was confident that this trend will continue and 
that it will receive sympathetic support from 
other similarly inclined states outside the area. 

When the last Chiefs of Mission Conference 
was held in November 1949, emphasis was placed 
upon economic and social development. This 
year’s conference, while recognizing the sense of 
urgency manifest in efforts of the peoples of the 
Middle East to achieve security, also recognized 
their fundamental desires for the betterment of 
their economic conditions. The conference was 
strongly of the view that the efforts to meet the 
first should not be to the exclusion of the second. 
The United States is in many ways demonstrating 
tangible support of the Middle East states in their 
efforts toward economic progress. 

The delegates to the conference are grateful to 
the Turkish Government and people for their hos- 
pitality during the period of the meeting. This 
hospitality is indicative of the friendly relations 
which so happily exist between the United States 
and Turkey and the peoples of the Middle East. 


Consular Conference Scheduled 
To Meet in Ceylon 


[Released to the press February 14] 


As part of normal practice there will be held in Nuwara 
Eliya, Ceylon, the week of February 26 a meeting of 
United States consular and diplomatic officers for the pur- 
pose of exchanging views and discussing questions of 
mutual interest. Ambassador Loy W. Henderson from 
New Delhi, Ambassador Avra M. Warren from Karachi, 
and Ambassador Joseph C. Satterthwaite from Colombo, 
together with members of their staffs will attend. There 
will also be present officers from the Embassy in Kabul, 
Consuls General Prescott Childs of Bombay and Evan M. 
Wilson of Calcutta, and Consuls Robert Rossow, Jr., of 
Madras, Charles D. Withers of Dacca, and Vice Consul 
John C. Craig of Lahore. 

The Washington group will be under the leadership of 
George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate at Isfahan, Iran, was officially 
opened to the public on February 5, 1951. 

An American consulate was established at Benghazi, 
Libya, on August 3, 1950, and was opened to the public on 
February 12, 1951. 
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The Indian Emergency Food Aid Program 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON ' 


I am grateful for this opportunity to express to 
your Committee my support of the humanitarian 
proposal to furnish emergency food aid to India 
contained in the 11 identical bills introduced in 
the House by a bipartisan group of Representa- 
tives, nine of whom are members of this Commit- 
tee. The President, in his message to the Congress 
of February 12, stressed India’s urgent need of 
such assistance and the compelling reasons why 
we should respond to the Indian appeal. I wish, 
particularly, to emphasize the President’s clear 
restatement of the fundamental American prin- 
ciple that human need overrides political 
differences. 

We face, frankly, the fact that there exist some 
important political differences between our Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India. These 
concern the different courses which our two Gov- 
ernments have followed toward the acts of aggres- 
sion which have taken place in Korea and the 
danger which exists of further aggression. Both 
Governments have been striving to restore peace 
in the Far East and to prevent an extension of the 
Korean conflict to other areas. We have differed 
as to the most effective ways of achieving these 
objectives. 

This Government is convinced that the meas- 
ures which it proposed and which the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted provide 
the most effective means to restrain aggression in 
Asia. We are also convinced that the Govern- 
ment of India is entitled to make its own inde- 
pendent judgments on these and other matters 
which concern it. The fact that these judgments 
sometimes differ from ours has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with our feelings toward the people of 
India or our humanitarian desire to help avert 
the dread threat of hunger which overhangs them. 


Review of Events Causing India’s Need for Aid 


With your permission, I should like to review 
the sequence of events which has brought us to- 
gether to consider food aid to India. In August 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Feb. 20 and released to the press on the same date. 
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1947, the British Government, by an act of the 
highest statesmanship, transferred the power of 
governance of its Indian Empire to the new Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan. These new na- 
tions began their existence in the aftermath of 
World WarII. This meant for India, internally, 
that its transportation system and industrial plant 
were run down by overuse and undermaintenance 
during the war years; that prewar programs for 
land reclamation and the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods had not been carried out; and that 
inflation, to some degree repressed during the war, 
was a serious threat to the national economy. Ex- 
ternally, it meant the disruption of prewar trade 
patterns. Former food suppliers, such as Burma 
and Indochina, were torn by internal strife. The 
United Kingdom and the other European indus- 
trial nations, traditional sources of manufactures, 
were digging themselves out of the debris of 6 
years of savage warfare—and the United States 
was drawing heavily on its resources for aid to the 
rehabilitation of Europe. The new India was 
born into a difficult economic environment. 

The inhospitable world environment was 
worsened locally by the fact that the Indian Em- 
pire had been partitioned into two new nations. 
I shall not dwell on the historical reasons for this 
partition, but I would like to refer to some of its 
consequences. 

Food shortages had been a recurrent problem 
for the British in their subcontinental empire. 
Domestic food production had rarely been more 
than adequate to meet the minimum subsistence 
needs of the population, and, in bad crop years, 
heavy imports of food grains were required. This 
problem became the more acute for the new Indian 
Government as western Pakistan included some 
of the most important food grain producing areas 
of the subcontinent. India began its independent 
existence as a food deficit area and has had to im- 
port substantial quantities of food grains each 
year since 1947. 

The difficulties were increased by the movement 
of Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan into India 
and of Moslems from India into Pakistan in the 
months immediately following partition. More 
than 10 million people were involved in this mass 
migration. Most of them were farmers who left 
their lands with crops standing and brought away 
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only as much as they and their families could 
carry on their backs or in bullock carts. There 
was, of course, a loss of food grain at the time of 
the migration. There have also been serious after- 
effects resulting from the inevitable delays in re- 
settling the refugees on new land and in providing 
them tools and seed to resume production. 

Despite all of these very serious handicaps, 
India has been endeavoring to increase domestic 
food production and to reduce its dependence 
upon food grain imports. A “Grow-More-Food” 
campaign was intensified shortly after independ- 
ence was achieved, and the Government had 
projected decreasing annual food — imports 
with a cut-off date in 1951 or 1952. is program 
‘proved impossible of attainment, and, by mid- 
1950, the Government had estimated that it would 
have to import in the range of 214 million tons 
of food grains in 1951. 

Nature intervened. Beginning in June 1950, 
India suffered a series of natural disasters—floods, 
droughts, and locust plagues—which afflicted _ 
and widely separated areas of the country. It 
became apparent that domestic food grain avail- 
abilities were going to be some 5 million tons 
less in 1951 than in 1950. The Indian Govern- 
ment restudied the situation and concluded that 
to maintain its rationing system and to extend 
it to prevent starvation in new food deficit areas, 
it would have to set its import target at 6 million 
tons of food grains. 


U.S. as Source for Grain 


This decision raised two major problems for 
the Government of India: where to find the grain 
and how to pay for it. 

Where was the grain to come from? India 
canvassed its normal supplies in the sterling area 
and Southeast Asia, and new sources. It found 
that somewhat less than half of its requirements 
could be obtained from sources other than the 
United States but that approximately 314 million 
tons would have to be acquired in this country. 

Now, many people have asked whether India 
cannot obtain food grains in Pakistan. They are 
aware of the fact, which I have already mentioned, 
that western Pakistan contains some of the im- 
portant = producing areas of the subconti- 
nent. They are disturbed by reports that India 
did not acquire surplus grain which Pakistan had 
available a year ago. 

India and Pakistan were unable to reach agree- 
ment on price with respect to surplus Pakistan 
food grains early last year. The grain was sub- 
sequently sold slvtheke by Pakistan, and India 
bought its requirements from other sources. 

Pakistan has suffered to some extent from the 
floods, which ravaged the Indian Punjab, and the 
magnitude of possible Pakistan surpluses, which 
might be available for purchase by India in 1951, 
is not now certain. atever these surpluses 
may be, we would certain expect that, in view of 
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the urgent human need, India and Pakistan will 
exhaust every _—— of arranging for their 
acquisition by India. We must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that the Indian need is far greater 
than any possible Pakistan surpluses. 

Our own survey of the world food grain situa- 
tion leads us to the same conclusion as the Gov- 
ernment of India has reached—namely, that over 
half of its 1951 import target of 6 million tons 
will have to be obtained in the United States. 
This is the more true because of the immediacy of 
the Indian need. 

India has already been forced to cut back the 
standard food grain ration from 12 to 9 ounces a 
day. A substantial increase in imports is sey 
needed to prevent a further worsening of the sit- 
uation. The grain specially requested from this 
country should begin to move as soon as possible 
and, in no case, later than April first. We would 
hope thaggapproximately a million tons could be 
delivered in India before August in order to meet 
the most critical period of food shortages my <f 
ning in midsummer and continuing into the fall 

an India pay for 6 million tons of food grains? 
The Indian Government, itself, estimates that it 
can pay for about 4 million tons but that it does 
not have currently available foreign exchange re- 
sources for the remaining 2 million tons. Ac- 
cordingly, when that Government requested our 
assistance in acquiring this quantity, it inquired 
whether it would be possible to obtain the grain 
on a long-term credit or some other special ar- 
rangement. Our own studies show that India 
could not pay for these 2 million tons without 
drawing heavily upon its sterling balances with 
the United Kingdom. 

Some people have asked why India’s sterling 
balances should not be used to purchase all the 
grain it needs. It should be noted, in the first 
place, that, as a result of withdrawals to finance 
essential imports and the transfer to Pakistan of 
its share of these balances, they have been reduced 
to approximately one-half of the amount at which 
they stood shortly after the war. Because of the 
devaluation of sterling, their dollar value has been 
reduced even more and is now only about one- 
third of what it was at its peak in 1946. These 
balances constitute the bulk of India’s interna- 
tional assets. They provide the greater part of 
the backing for its currency, and the working 
funds used to finance its normal volume of inter- 
national transactions. Moreover, they are almost 
the only source of accumulated capital available 
for essential economic development. 

India’s 6-year program for economic develop- 
ment, prepared in connection with the Common- 
wealth Colombo Plan, provides for the utilization 
of a substantial portion of the sterling balances in 
carrying out the program. If the balances were 
used to finance the importation of the 2 million 
tons of grain we are here discussing, the funds 
available for developmental and ae essential 
purposes would be correspondingly reduced. 
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We must bear in mind that India’s develop- 
ment program is directed primarily toward 
maintaining the present standard of living of its 
people, although it is, of course, hoped that some 
improvement will result. Moreover, projects for 
the expansion of food production are a key part 
of the program. If it became necessary for India 
to abandon or drastically reduce its program, a 
decline in living standards and a continuation of 
food shortages would be inevitable. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Indian people would be sorely 
tried, and doctrines of despair would more readily 
receive a hearing. The Government of India is 
fully aware of the danger which would then 
threaten the new democratic constitution and gov- 
ernmental institutions which it has so recently 
established. 

When those of us in the executive branch of the 
Government considered the Indian suggestion that 
the 2 million tons of food grain migh@be made 
available on a long-term credit basis, we discov- 
ered that the problems created were much the 
same as those involved in the use of India’s sterling 
balances. India hopes to finance part of its 6-year 
development program by loans. Its debt-servic- 
ing capacity is limited. If its credit were pledged 
for grain, it would be unable to qualify for the 
hoped-for developmental loans. In addition, 
credits for the acquisition of consumers goods, 
such as foodstuffs, required to meet an emergency 
situation, are economically unsound as they pro- 
vide no basis for the creation of income and for- 
eign exchange to repay the credit. 


Grain Needs on Grant Basis 


It is clear to me that our own interest and 
India’s interest require that we provide the grain 
which India needs to supplement its purchase pro- 
gram on a grant basis. India’s need is of an 
emergency relief character, and it cannot be satis- 
factorily met through normal fiscal procedures 
without serious jeopardy to its essential develop- 
ment program. 

Not a few people have asked why we did not 
provide food to India before now. They have in 
mind the fruitless informal discussions which took 
place between United States and Indian officials 
a little more than a year ago to seek some basis 
on which this country could provide 1 million tons 
of wheat to India on concessional terms. These 
discussions were carried on in good faith and with 
diligence on both sides, but no arrangement could 
be found which was practicable for the two coun- 
tries. Itshould be emphasized that India was not 
then faced with a critical emergency of the type 
that now exists. 

As 1950 progressed and we saw the increasing 
difficulties of India’s food position, the executive 
branch of this Government took such steps as 
were open to us to be of assistance. Although 
wheat was not in surplus in this country, grain 
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sorghums were. We asked the Indian Govern- 
ment whether it could use this grain. In June, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation sold 200,000 
tons of grain sorghum to the Government of India 
at a figure slightly below the parity price. India’s 
difficulties increased and, in October, arrangements 
were made which have enabled India to acquire 
427,000 tons of sorghum at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of India substantially below the parity price. 
This particular transaction was made possible by 
the participation of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the use of some of its funds. 

These efforts, on our part, were, I believe, help- 
ful to the Indian Government. Unfortunately, 
they and any similar small-scale measures are 
wholly inadequate to meet India’s present food 
crisis. ‘The sponsors of the bills, now before this 
Committee, accordingly, propose that the Congress 
authorize the appropriation to the President of 
the funds necessary to provide 2 million tons of 
food grains as a grant for emergency food assist- 
ance to the people of India. 

In order that the extent of the Indian need may 
be more precisely determined and in order that 
our own supply position and transport availabili- 
ties may be reassessed before committing ourselves 
irrevocably to the full program, it is the intent 
of the sponsors of the bills, and of the executive 
branch of the Government, that appropriations 
under this authorization should be made in two 
stages. The initial appropriation should be in an 
amount sufficient to finance the procurement and 
delivery at shipside in United States ports of 1 
million tons. For reasons which I have already 
stated, this appropriation should be made at the 
earliest possible date. The timing of the second 
appropriation and the amount required, there- 
under, can be determined on the basis of further 
study and such new developments as may arise. 

Nature has dealt India a severe blow. Unless 
the Indian people receive assistance in the present 
emergency, and the United States is the only 
country which has the necessary grain, many of 
them will suffer hunger and starvation, and their 
efforts to proceed with the development of their 
country and to improve their social and economic 
conditions will be seriously impeded. Their hopes 
will be dimmed. I firmly believe that the Ameri- 
can people wish to respond to this need, and I 
urgently recommend that this Committee and the 
House authorize the supply of 2 million tons of 
food grains to India on a grant basis. 


STATEMENT BY LOY W. HENDERSON 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO INDIA? 


India has appealed to the United States for 
assistance in obtaining sufficient food grains to 


? Read into the record before the House Committee on 


Foreign Affairs on Feb. 21 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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meet the minimum food requirements of the In- 
dian people during 1951. 

Our Embassy in India and our consulates gen- 
eral in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, after mak- 
ing careful studies of the food situation in India, 
are convinced that India’s appeal is fully justi- 
fied. It is my earnest hope, therefore, that the 
United States will respond to this appeal in a 
manner which will be in accord with the best tra- 
ditions and the highest ideals of our country. 

In considering India’s appeal, we should bear 
in mind certain basic facts. India became an in- 
dependent country only 31% years ago. Inde- 

endence was accompanied by partition of British 

ndia into the great sister states of India and 
Pakistan. Partition resulted in human suffering 
and economic loss and derangement on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Pakistan received both extensive 
food-growing areas and much of the land which 
had produced the jute and cotton which British 
India had been accustomed to sell abroad to ob- 
tain funds to pay for its imports. India’s trans- 
port system was truncated both in the East and 
in the West. Many of its economic enterprises 
were physically divided as well as disrupted by 
the departure to Pakistan of great numbers of 
skilled workers. While still struggling with 
these problems and the task of reorganizing the 
country and of setting up a government, India 
has also had to try to care for the needs of mil- 
lions of penniless, homeless, and unemployed 
refugees. 

The new India, however, has refused to be dis- 
mayed by the size and urgency of its problems. 
It has been approaching them with courage and 
determination. One of its urgent tasks has been 
that of eliminating the chronic shortage of food. 
For centuries, India has been cursed periodically 
with famines resulting from floods, droughts, and 
other natural calamities. 

Long before independence, the then Govern- 
ment of India was endeavoring to reduce the 
losses due to droughts and floods by taking meas- 
ures for flood control and for the extension of 
irrigation. The Government of the new India has 
been trying to complete and to expand the work 
of its predecessor as fast as its financial, material, 
and human resources would permit. It has been 
building dams, constructing reservoirs and canals, 
sinking tube wells, reclaiming new lands, and 
taking other measures to increase agricultural 
production. 

Twelve months ago, the Government was still 
hoping that, by 1951, India would be able to pro- 
duce sufficient food to supply all of its needs. But 
1950 has proved to be one of the worst in Indian 
history from the standpoint of natural calamities. 
During the summer of 1950, violent earthquakes 
in the foothills of the eastern Himalayas de- 
stroyed towns, farms, bridges, and communication 
systems. Earth slides in the mountains choked 
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rivers, creating temporary reservoirs, the waters 
of which later burst forth into the plains below, 
creating new river channels and destroying farm 
lands. A short time later, the rivers of the Punjab 
overflowed their banks, and hundreds of square 
miles of rich farm lands were inundated. Even 
the beautiful Valley of Kashmir, perched high in 
the Himalayas, suffered the worst flood in its his- 
tory. The damage which India suffered from 
natural calamities in 1950 was not limited to de- 
struction of food crops. The financial burden of 
repairing and rebuilding towns, villages, factories, 
bridges, railways, canals, and so forth, is immense. 

Another factor of basic importance is that pop- 
ulation pressure and extremely low living stand- 
ards force the Indian people to subsist largely 
upon a cereal diet. Alternatives are practically 
nonexistent. When crops fail, the people in the 
millions go hungry. 1951issucha year. Present 
indications are that natural calamities in 1950 
caused the loss of some 6 million tons of food 
grains. Estimation of the import requirements at 
a minimum of 6 million means that millions will 
still go hungry despite the Government’s efforts 
to spread the deficit as equably as possible. The 
recent 25 percent reduction in the official ration 
from 12 ounces to only 9 ounces daily clearly 
shows the critical situation with which the Gov- 
ernment is faced. 


Financial Situation 


The Indian Government has set aside funds for 
the purchase of slightly less than 4 million tons 
of the 6 million tons of food grain which it must 
import in 1951. It has not planned to purchase 
the full 6 million tons, because it does not feel, 
in view of its present financial and economic posi- 
tion, that it can afford to doso. That is the reason 
why, after much hesitation, it has asked assistance 
of the United States in obtaining the balance. Our 
own investigations and studies have convinced us 
India could not purchase the full 6 million tons 
without placing an extremely dangerous strain 
upon its economy. If it should endeavor to pur- 
chase the full quantity with cash, it would be com- 
pelled to curtail other purchases from abroad 
which are essential for the operation of its eco- 
nomic machinery. It has already restricted other 
imports to the danger point. If it should try to 
buy the additional food grain on credit, it would 
be greatly handicapped until those credits were re- 
paid in its efforts to carry out its programs for 
increasing food production and for maintaining 
the present living standard. Furthermore, for 
some time to come, India’s borrowing capacity 
will be limited. If its foreign indebtedness should 
be increased in order to purchase foodstuffs, its 
ability to obtain loans for purposes of economic 
development would be correspondingly impaired. 
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American Aid To Further Friendly Relations 


It was not easy for India to decide to make its 
appeal to the United States for assistance. The 
Indian people cherish their new freedom. They 
wish to exercise it to the full. They do not wish 
to feel that their right to formulate and carry out 
internal and foreign policies of their own choosing 
is in any way curtailed because of a sense of obli- 
gation toward any foreign country, friendly 
though that country may be. The Indian people 
would probably prefer to starve rather than to 
sacrifice any of their political and economic inde- 
pendence. India, feeling as it does about these 
matters, has displayed great confidence in the dis- 
interested friendship of the United States by ap- 
pealing to it for aid in this time of need. I hope 
that the United States will show by the manner in 
which it treats this appeal that the confidence of 
India was not misplaced. 

I have no doubt the Indian people would be 
shocked, hurt, and disillusioned if this American 
aid should not be forthcoming at a time when diffi- 
culties are crowding in on a hard-pressed govern- 


ment and people from all sides, both externally 
and internally. And we may be sure that our 
critics and enemies would know how to exploit 
such a situation to their own great advantage. 

History had destined that India and the United 
States are to exist for generations to come as two 
of the world’s greatest nations and as neighbors in 
a fast shrinking world. It is important for peace 
and human happiness that the peoples of these 
two countries shall live together in friendship and 
mutual confidence. An atmosphere of this kind 
cannot be created overnight. Neither can it be 
produced by a single act. It can be developed 
only by patient protracted effort, by the constant 
exercise of mutual tolerance, and by the display 
over the years of a sincere spirit of human help- 
fulness. I am convinced that it will mean much 
to the relations between the peoples of the United 
States and those of India during the years to come, 
if it can be said, that when India, in a great food 
crisis coming so soon after its attainment of in- 
dependence, turned toward the United States, the 
United States was not found wanting. 


Western Europe’s Determination for a Strong Defense 


Statement by John Sherman Cooper? 


I appreciate deeply this A ema | to testify 
before the distinguished members of the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices upon the questions which have been raised 
by the resolution introduced by Senator Wherry. 

During the course of these hearings, distin- 

ished American officials and private citizens 
Soa discussed with this Committee the large 
interests of American foreign policy and par- 
ticularly the interest of our own security, which 
require the defense of Western Europe and our 
participation in that defense. I believe strongly 
in the force and validity of their arguments, but 
I do not intend to repeat or elaborate them in this 
statement. 

The proposals which have been made that the 
use of American ground forces should be pro- 
hibited, or that restriction should be placed upon 
their use in Western Europe, are based in part 
upon two related fears. One is that our partners 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization will 
not take adequate measures in their own defense. 
The second questions their resolution to defend 


themselves, or, as it is bluntly called, “the will to, 


fight.” 


1 Made before the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees on Feb. 26. Mr. Cooper is a con- 
sultant to the Secretary on North Atlantic Council 
matters. 


These doubts have led to statements that 
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the sending of additional troops to Europe would 
commit the United States to the major share of 
its defense on the land. It is to the questions of 
the adequacy of the efforts now being made by our 
partners and their “will to fight” that I desire 
to address myself today. 


NAT Meetings 


Since last May, I have worked with the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Acheson, upon matters con- 
nected with the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. As an adviser, I attended the London 
meetings of the North Atlantic Council last May 
and the Brussels meeting in December. In Aug- 
ust 1950, I went with Mr. Charles Spofford, the 
United States representative, to attend the first 
meeting of the Council of Deputies held in 
London. 

My only purpose in citing these facts is to indi- 
cate an opportunity to know the recommenda- 
tions that have been made by the Council and to 
appraise through a period of 10 months the ade- 
quacy of the measures taken by treaty members 
toward carrying into effect the Council’s recom- 
mendations. 

At the London meeting of the Council, held 
last May, the discussions were in the planning 
stage. They were directed to the completion of a 
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defense plan for the North Atlantic area and the 
development of an integrated force of national 
units to make the plan effective. 

The first meeting of the Council of Deputies in 
August was held in an atmosphere of greater 
urgency. The aggression against South Korea, 
undoubtedly directed by Russia, had been commit- 
ted. The United States had acted to increase its 
defense budget and forces. The chief purpose of 
the August meeting was to urge other nations to 
make a corresponding effort and to hasten their 
defense preparations. The response was cautious 
and inadequate. It was evident that Governments 
were mrp upon the premise that it was 
a e to build a defense, or at least some de- 

ense, without any diminution or change in domes- 
tic and social programs. It was the time, incon- 
sistent in its terms, of “parallel priorities.” The 
London 7'%imes characterized it more correctly as 
a time of “arms without tears.” Members of the 
Committee will recall that on my return last 
August, I expressed to them, as I did publicly, 
a conviction that the defense efforts made at that 
time, were wholly inadequate. 


Western Europe Increases Defenses 


After the Brussels meeting in December, I re- 
mained in Europe for 7 weeks, visiting Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, and Western Germany. In these countries 
I had the opportunity to talk to Government offi- 
cials, leaders of opposition parties, members of 
the parliamentary bodies, trade union leaders 
businessmen, newspaper people, veterans, and 
students, as well as civil and military personnel 
of the United States. 

From these talks and observations, and upon 
a basis of comparison with conditions existing last 
year, I formed certain conclusions upon the de- 
fense measures being taken in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy and upon the extent of their 
support by public opinion. 

he first conclusion is that there has been a com- 
plete reversal by the Governments from the atti- 
tude held last August that it was possible to have 
an effective defense program without making it 
the prior and chief objective. 

I am certain that the intellectual and moral de- 
cision has been made by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy that their 
countries must make a full defense effort and that 
they will support fully the defense of Western 
Europe. 

The extent to which this decision is being im- 
plemented and the support that it is receiving from 
the people varies, but this indispensable decision 
has been made. 

There is a natural tendency to judge the action 
of European treaty members in terms of the re- 
sources and capabilities of the United States. 

In comparison with the steps taken by our coun- 
try, the present defense programs of Great Brit- 
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ain, France, and Italy may not appear large. In 
terms of their capabilities and responsibilities, 
they represent large advances. They have made 
the start toward adequate defense programs. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


My second conclusion is that defense measures 
will be enlarged and enlarged quickly if the United 
States participates fully in the defense of Europe, 
I will speak first of the United Kingdom. Prior 
to the war in Korea, the United Kingdom was 
spending a larger proportion of its gross national 
income upon the defense than the United States 
and, in proportion to population the strength of 
its cael forces, was larger than that of the United 
States. Nearly 275,000 of its troops were serving 
in foreign countries. 

Since Korea, the defense budget of the United 
Kingdom has been increased three times from a 
figure of 2,237 million dollars to approximately 
4,700 million dollars annually. It has been an- 
nounced that programs are under way which will 
double military production in 2 years and quad- 
ruple production in the third and fourth years. 
Regular military forces are being increased and 
reservists will be called up. Compulsory service 
in the armed forces has been increased from 18 
to 24 months, and the bottom age limit is 18 
years. Great Britain has as large a force in 
Germany as the United States and has already 
made the decision to send additional divisions. 
Thus, the difficult decisions of increasing the term 
of military service, fixing the minimum age limit 
for compulsory service, and of sending additional 
troops to Europe, which are being debated today 
in the United States, have been ne. by the United 
Kingdom. 

The matter of economic controls is very much 
on our minds today. Again it must be remem- 
bered that the Government of the United King- 
dom possesses the power to mobilize totally the 
manpower and material resources of the United 
Kingdom and that many controls have been con- 
tinuously in effect since 1940. 

Upon the political side, it can certainly be said 
that there is no opposition from the “opposition 
party” to an expanding defense program. 

I believe that it is a true statement to say that 
the United Kingdom has an adequate program 
under way and that it will make its full defense 
effort and contribution to European defense. I 
have never heard anyone question the British “will 
to fight.” 


FRANCE 
France, like the United Kingdom prior to the 
Korean war, was appropriating to its defense 
budget a larger percentage of its national income 
than the United States. Its military forces were 
larger than ours in proportion to population. 
Large French forces have been engaged in Indo- 
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china for many months, tying down the bulk of 
commissioned and professional soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers of the French army. 
France believes that these forces are performing 
a valuable mission in preventing the spread of 
aggression in Southeast Asia. 

Since Korea, France has increased its defense 
budget by some 30 percent to approximately 2,200 
million dollars, sighed its compulsory service 
system, and increased the length of military serv- 
ice from 12 to 18 months. It is reequipping its 
forces with the aid of our Military Defense As- 
sistance Program. It has more troops in Ger- 
many than has the United States and has made 
the decision to send additional troops. 

Upon the question of “will to resist,” France 
can point to these decisive steps that have been 
taken by its Government, a Government contain- 
ing men whom it would be difficult to match in 
intelligence, courage, and imagination. There is 
no question about this Government’s “will to fight.” 
It can point to the heroism of its troops in Indo- 
china and Korea. The high estimate which 
French officials place upon the improved morale 
and effectiveness of their troops in Germany was 
confirmed to me by United States and British 
military personnel. 

It is more difficult to report upon the attitude 
of the French people. I can only say that ever 
French official and every private person with 
whom I talked said vigorously and, at times with 
some anger, that there was no substantial support 
in France for a policy of “neutralism.” 

The officials of the anti-Communist labor union 
were confident that their strength is growing and 
that their membership will support fully the de- 
fense program of the nation. They point to the 
inability of the Communists to halt the unloading 
and transfer of military supplies. 

Every French official and political leader with 
whom I talked believes that confidence in the abil- 
ity to build an effective defense is growing among 
the French people. This is important and must 
be given weight, for you will agree with me that 
it is a necessity that those in public be able to 
appraise correctly the opinion of their people. 

I have discussed France at some length because 
the movement in France toward defense is in a 
sense typical of Europe. With the possible ex- 
ception of Italy, the magnitude of the efforts made 
in other countries is not yet so great, but in each 
country, defense budgets have been increased, mili- 
tary forces are being increased, reorganized, and 
equipped. Confidence is growing among the 


people. 


ITALY 


The strong desire of Italy, limited by its peace 
treaty, to participate in European defense, its vig- 
orous Government, and the recent defections in 
the Communist Party, are characteristic evidences 
of this confidence. 
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I do not want to exaggerate. It is certain that 
Europe could not defend itself now against Soviet 
aggression. It is certain that its programs are 
yet inadequate. But it is a growing, developing 
process that can succeed with our help. 


Faith in U.S. Builds Confidence 


My last conclusion, and one which I emphasize 
most strongly, is that the magnitude and ade- 
quacy of the European defense effort and the 
speed with which it moves will depend at last 
upon the confidence of the people of Europe that 
it has a reasonable chance of success. 

The indispensable requirement in building that 
confidence is that the United States will partici- 
pate fully in the defense of Europe in the air, on 
the seas, and I emphasize, on the land. 

If there is belief in the constancy of our policy, 
if there is faith that we will carry out every obli- 
gation of the North Atlantic Treaty, that we will 
join in the defense of Europe in the initial stages 
of an assault, should it come, there will be a de- 
fense of Europe. Without that faith, the effort 
which is necessary will not be made. 

This is applicable to Germany. There I talked 
to a larger number of people than in any other 
country. Iam certain that they have made their 
choice with the West. Eight million expellees and 
hundreds of thousands of veterans who were war 
prisoners of the Russians know their cruelty and 
tyranny. But the Germans are exposed. They 
will not arm before there is some assurance of 
security. They do not believe there will be such 
assurance without United States participation in 
defense. 

I make it clear that this is not a proposal to 
defend Europe single-handed. I found no offi- 
cial in Europe who believed that the United States 
should or would defend Europe alone. Every- 
one understands that the United Kingdom, and 
every European treaty member, must contribute 
fully, but everyone knows that without the full 
participation of the United States at this time, 
defense is impossible. 

It may be said that we have committed ourselves 
to mutual defense by the North Atlantic pact. 
But there is a vast difference between the state- 
ment of a commitment made in the best of faith 
and in providing the means to make the commit- 
ment effective. The Korean experience empha- 
sizes the difficulty and time necessary to trans- 
port men and equipment after an assault has 
commenced. However good our intentions, it is 
doubtful that we would be able to transport men 
and equipment to Europe in time, once an assault 
has started. The people of Europe have suffered 
one occupation. They know that a Soviet occu- 
pation would stamp out the elements of resistance 
and then civilization. Their interest is in an effec- 
tive defense. 

This means that the United States and Great 
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Britain must commit men and equipment to deter 
an assault or to defend against it if it comes. 

Will these decisions provoke an attack? I 
would like to report to the Committee that every 
official, every party leader, every labor leader with 
whom I talked expressed the opinion that the 
commitment of additional troops would not cause 
Soviet action. All said that to fail to defend our- 
selves would ultimately encourage Soviet aggres- 
sion or would bring about the loss of Europe 
through subversion, ediieeate and despair. 


Purpose of North Atlantic Treaty 


I would like to emphasize, as so many have done, 
that the great purpose of the pact is not to be 
found in article 5 and the measures which would 
be taken in the event of war. 

The great purposes of the pact are to deter 
aggression, to prevent war, and to build such mili- 
tary and economic strength, and a unity that in 
time may enable us to escape the impasse which 
binds us today. 

The people of Europe and Great Britain are tre- 
mendously tired of war. Around them are the 
monuments of destruction. The best of a genera- 
tion of young men are gone. Their civilian popu- 
lations have suffered material and psychological 
wounds that we have not experienced. They do 
not have our resources, or industrial plants, yet 
there is a growing determination to make the effort 
and sacrifice for defense. 


U.S. Obligations and Leadership 


In summing up, I make these points: 

First.—There is a full understanding in Europe 
of the aggressive purposes of Soviet Russia and 
of their threat to Europe. 

Second.—The Governments have made the de- 
cision that the defense of Europe must be con- 
structed to deter aggression and to withstand it 
if attacked. 

Third—The peoples are awakening and will 
make the great effort to build a defense if they 
have reasonable confidence that it will succeed. 

Fourth.—The absolute requirement for that con- 
fidence is the full participation of the United 
States in the defense of Europe with ground forces 
as well as sea and air forces. 

Fifth—The question which is now being de- 
bated, that is the sending of additional troops by 
the United States to Europe, is crucial. If a de- 
cision emerges from this debate which denies the 
use of ground troops or so limits their use as to 
cast doubt on our purpose to stand with Europe, it 
could kill the effort and the confidence now devel- 
oping. A decision of approval will give them im- 
petus and lead toward success. 

The decision of the President to send additional 
troops to Europe was courageous and right. This 
Committee, the Congress, and the people of the 
United States have a difficult decision tomake. A 
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failure to act could well be the greatest surrender 
in history. I cannot believe that the United 
States—which more than any other nation holds 
the ability to tip the scales toward peace by de- 
terring aggression, the ability to sustain the vi- 
tality and force of the democratic idea in the 
world—will fail. 

I hope that the pending resolution will be de- 
feated and that a majority of both parties will 
vote against it. 
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World Conditions Create Urgency for Approval of St. Lawrence Project 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


I have appeared before you to testify in support 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
on previous occasions. Today, the threatenin 
trend of international developments has crea 
an even deeper sense of urgency with respect to 
this project than existed before. 

During the past 6 months, our Government has 
been obliged to assume expanding burdens of an 
economic, diplomatic, and military character. 
Events in Korea demonstrate that we must develop 
further our economic and military strength in 
order to bear these burdens with assurance of suc- 
cess. Since we may have to meet even graver 
threats to our security in the future than those 
which we face today, we must not only maintain 
our strength ; we must steadily augment it. There- 
fore, it is essential to take stock of our vast re- 
sources and to plan how they can most effectively 
contribute to our security during a protracted 
period of international tension. We must select 
and act upon the measures we can take now, which 
will assure the test return in increased 
strength and security later on. 

I believe the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project is outstanding in this respect. I should 
like to explore with you, therefore, the bases of our 
recommendation that the project, as set forth in 
the 1941 St. Lawrence agreement and in the legis- 
lation now before you, be approved. 

Forty-six miles of St. Lawrence River boundary 
waters is the principle area to be developed 
jointly by the two Governments under terms of 
the 1941 agreement. Failure to develop this 
stretch of the river known as the International 
Rapids Section and to modernize the 68-mile Ca- 
nadian section downstream has prevented the 
linking together of the 1,000 miles of the Great 
Lakes with the 1,000 miles of the St. Lawrence 
River east from the Rapids to the Atlantic Ocean 
for deep draft shipping. Large expenditures have 
been made by both the United States and Cana- 


1 Made before the House Committee on Public Works in 


support of H. J. Res. 3 on Feb. 20 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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dian Governments in the construction of locks, 
such as the MacArthur Lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
and those of the Welland Canal, as well as in the 
deepening of harbors and river channels. The 
maximum use of these works cannot be achieved 
until the construction of the 46-mile stretch of 
the seaway in the International Rapids Section 
and the corresponding work in the Canadian sec- 
tion extending downstream to Montreal have 
been completed. The lack of this development 
constitutes an obstacle to the full utilization of 
the great transportation route afforded by this 
river and hinders the full economic development 
of the Northeast and North Central regions of 
our country. In this way, it prevents them from 
making their full contribution to our security. 


Legal Framework for Utilization of 
Boundary Waters 


The freedom to use the waters of this great in- 
land sea, without discrimination, is guaranteed to 
the citizens of both countries by treaties beginning 
in 1794 and ending with the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. The right of navigation extends 
to “all canals connecting boundary waters” and 
would be applicable to the proposed seaway. 

The rte smaronr of very large quantities of 
electric power by the construction of a dam and 
reservoir in the International Rapids Section is 
also contemplated in the 1941 agreement. The 
1909 Treaty provides that no uses, obstructions, 
or diversions of boundary waters might, there- 
after, be made on either side of the line, which af- 
fect the natural level or flow of the waters on 
the other side of the line, without resort to the 
International Joint Commission or to a special 
agreement between the parties. Article XIII of 
the treaty further provides that— 

In all cases where special agreements between the High 
Contracting Parties hereto are referred to in the foregoing 
articles, such agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between the High Con- 


tracting Parties but also any mutual arrangement between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada expressed 
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by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the part of Con- 
gress and the Parliament of the Dominion. 

As stated in section 1 of the joint resolution, this 
provision constitutes the basis for the negotiation 
of the agreement of March 19, 1941, and its sub- 
mission to Congress for approval. 

H. J. Resolution 3, which is typical of the several 
current proposals on this subject, approves this 
agreement of 1941, with the exception of three ar- 
ticles in whole or in part. It also authorizes the 
President to fulfill the undertakings made on be- 
half of the United States in the agreement after 
the Canadian Government has approved it, to- 
gether with the changes made in it by this reso- 
lution. 

I want, particularly, to explain the reasons for 
the exceptions to certain sections of the agreement 
set forth on page 2, lines 1 to 6 of this measure. 
The first exception relates to article VII of the 
agreement. is article would assure continuance 
of the rights of navigation in the Great Lakes 
Basin on a permanent basis. As the 1909 Treaty 
guaranteeing these rights contains provisions for 
termination, it was considered essential that the 

ossibility of termination should be eliminated. 
he Senate has indicated that this is a matter more 
appropriately dealt with by a treaty, and it is 
understood that the Canadians are willing to ne- 
otiate such a treaty with representatives of this 
yovernment. 

The second exception made by the measure re- 
lates to article VIII, paragraph (c) of the agree- 
ment which provides— 

... that if either country should authorize diversions 
of water from the Great Lakes system, other or greater 
than those permitted on January 1, 1940, the Government 
of such country would give immediate consideration to 
the representations of the other. 

If satisfactory settlement were not possible, the 
article provides for an arbitral tribunal. The par- 
ticular dispute, envisaged by this article, related 
to possible future increase in the diversion of Lake 
Michigan waters through the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. The issue as to the Chicago Drainage 
Canal was settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Wisconsin v. Illinois, in April 1930, 
which enjoined the objectionable diversion. The 
International Joint Commission has complete 
jurisdiction over diversion of boundary waters in 
general, and both countries have regarded with 
satisfaction the exercise of that jurisdiction by 
the Commission. Because of these facts, it is be- 
lieved that this provision for a special arbitral 
tribunal is unnecessary, and, consequently, its 
omission is advisable. 

The third exception, effected by this measure, 
relates to article LX of the agreement concerning 
the Niagara River. The subject matter of this 
article was dealt with in the treaty concerning 
uses of the waters of the Niagara River signed on 
February 27, 1950, which is already in force be- 
tween the two countries. 

The joint resolution also contains a provision 
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in section 3 that is not included in the 1941 agree- 
ment; namely, that the seaway shall be self-liqui- 
dating through the payment of tolls. The addi- 
tional agreement, to be negotiated on this subject 
with Canada, is to become effective only after ap- 
proval by the Con of the United States and 
the Parliament of Canada. We have received as- 
surances that the Canadian Government is pre- 
pared to agree to the principle of making the St. 
Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating by means of 
toll charges, subject to the conclusion of mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
draw to your attention the notes exchanged be- 
tween this Government and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on May 8, 1950, amending article II (b) 
of the agreement. Through this exchange, the 
completion date of December 31, 1948, for the 
navigation works was replaced by more flexible 
phraseology providing for completion of the 
project within 8 years after the date of entry into 
force of the agreement. I suggest that the legis- 
lation now before you be amended to include ap- 
proval of this exchange of notes, and I should 
like to insert in the record, at this time, wording 
which you may wish to consider in effecting such 
a change. 


Value of St. Lawrence Project 


The Administration is requesting the Congress 
to approve this agreement because of the contri- 
bution it will make to the growth of our economy 
and of its particular value to national defense. 
It will provide an interior route for the transpor- 
tation of essential materials; in particular, for 
iron ore from the Labrador fields to the steel mills 
of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and to other parts 
of the Great Lakes area. The need for this ore, 
as a supplement to the dwindling reserves of the 
Mesabi Range, is urgent. This project will also 
furnish a dependable source of additional low- 
cost power which can be used to increase the pro 
duction of goods, which are vital to our defense. 
Both the seaway and power aspects of the St. 
Lawrence Project will add substantially to our 
economic strength, at a time, when—from what 
can be foretold today—we may need to mobilize 
a large portion of our available industrial ca- 
pacity for the protection of our security. Other 
witnesses will be prepared to discuss these matters 
in whatever detail you desire. I want to stress 
the fact that the United States will benefit doubly 
from construction of the St. Lawrence Project. 
It will not only strengthen the United States 
economy but will be of equal value to Canada in 
the development of its industrial establishment. 
Like us, the Canadians are devoted to the objec- 
tives of the free world and their resources, as 
well as our own, can be counted upon to contribute 
to its preservation. 

In fact, the Canadian Government has been 
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awaiting approval of the St. Lawrence Project for 
almost 20 years in order to complete its share of 
the construction. It is important for us to con- 
sider and weigh Canadian interests in the matter 
as well as our own. As the Committee knows, 
we depend heavily upon Canada for many essen- 
tial materials such as nickel, newsprint, asbestos, 
and zine, in addition to uranium. The Canadi- 
ans, in turn, rely on the United States for a vast 
range of industrial and agricultural products. 
The interdependence of the two countries is shown 
by the unparalleled volume of trade between 
them. Each country exported to the other over 
2 billion dollars worth of goods in 1950, the larg- 
est commercial interchange that has ever occurred 
between two nations. 

In order to obtain the materials which are vital 
to us in time of crisis, close cooperation with 
Canada is imperative. In recognition of this 
reality, our Governments concluded an exchange 
of notes last October establishing a set of prin- 
ciples for economic cooperation. That agreement 
is intended to create a basis for cooperation so 
that the governmental agencies of the two coun- 
tries can work together as closely as the military 
exigencies require. Approval of the 1941 agree- 
ment for the joint development of the St. Law- 
rence River would be a further important contri- 
bution to this essential cooperation with Canada. 

Our reliance on Canada, and Canada’s reliance 
on us, is not confined to the economic or political 
field. From a military point of view, the defense 
of the United States cannot be conducted inde- 
pendently of the defense of Canada. The two 
countries compose a single defensive unit. This 
fact was officially recognized in 1940, when the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense was established 
to consider means by which the United States and 
Canada could we more fully for their com- 
mon security. This Board functions today with 
increasing effectiveness, and, earlier this month, it 
made a joint recommendation? concerning the 
military value of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. The Board’s statement is as 
follows: 

The Board reexamined the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project in the light of the serious international 
situation and the needs of continental defense. The 
Board also reaffirmed the value of the project in peace- 
time and considered anew its immediate importance in 
terms of the present-day defense of the northern half of 
this continent. 

Since the Board’s previous recomendations of May 1947 
and December 1948, the international situation had de- 
teriorated markedly. In the Far East, there had already 
been fighting which involved both Canada and the U. S. 
Other dangerous situations which might lead to open 
combat involving our two nations existed in other parts 
of the world. It appeared that the free nations might be 
entering a period of protracted crisis during which it was 
imperative that our military strength be steadily 
increased. 

In view of these ominous circumstances, the Board be- 


* Contained in the minutes of the Board, which met from 
January 29-February 2, 1951. 
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lieved it had a duty again to recommend early construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. The 
project would yield additional supplies of hydro-electric 
power—supplies which were already needed in the north- 
eastern United States and eastern Canada, and which 
later would become vital to the expansion of our military 
strength. The Seaway would provide an inland waterway 
relatively safe from enemy action. It would enable the 
two countries to move war materials at less cost in money 
and resources than by any other means. In addition, the 
Seaway would permit greatly increased shipbuilding and 
ship repairs in the relatively well-protected Great Lakes 
shipyards. 

The diminution of the iron ore supplies of the Mesabi 
Range, coupled with the discovery and development of 
large new deposits of high-grade ore in Labrador con- 
stituted an added reason for immediate commencement 
of work on the project. Since Labrador iron ore could 
be transported most economically by ship to the large 
steel producing centers of the Great Lakes, the value of 
the Labrador mines, so necessary to defense industry, 
could be fully exploited only by building the Seaway. 

In the Board’s opinion, the addition which the project 
would make to our military potential would far outweigh 
the initial expenditure in manpower, money and critical 
materials. Much of these materials would be required 
in any event because if the combined project for navi- 
gation and power were not now proceeded with, alterna- 
tive sources of power would have to be provided. 

The Board recognized the risk to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project from enemy attack. It was of the 
opinion, however, that this risk was no greater than the 
danger to many other existing installations of com- 
parable importance. Since the area concerned was al- 
ready one of high defense priority, the Board believed 
that adequate protective measures would be possible on 
a reasonably economical basis. 

Having in mind these considerations and reaffirming 
its previous recommendations, the Board Recommended: 


“That the two Governments take immediate action to 
implement the 1941 St. Lawrence Agreement as a vital 
measure for their common defense.” 


I urge you to consider seriously this judgment 
by the men who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the defenses of our two 
countries and to report favorably on the measure 
now before you. 





Legislation— Continued from page 431 


Extension of Title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941. 
S. Rept. 2686, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany 8. 4266] 
3 pp. 
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Congress, 2d sess. (from January 3, 1950, to September 
23, 1950) together with a Statement Relative Thereto Pur- 
suant to a Request of the Honorable Scott W. Lucas, 
United States Senator from Illinois. §S. Doc. 236, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. 39 pp. 

Summary of Legislation Enacted by the Highty-First 
Congress, Ist sess. and 2d sess., (January 3, 1949-Septem- 
ber 23, 1950) together with a Statement Relative Thereto 
Pursuant to a Request of the Honorable Kenneth S8. 
Wherry, United States Senator from Nebraska. 8S. Doc. 
237, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 22 pp. 

Employment of Homosexuals and Other Sex Perverts in 
Government. Interim Report submitted to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments by its Sub- 
committee on Investigations pursuant to S. Res. 280, 81st 
Cong., A Resolution authorizing the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments to Carry Out Certain 
Duties. S. Doc. 241, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 26 pp. 
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Renewal of Trade Agreements Act Advocated 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


I am appearing in support of the trade agree- 
ments program and to urge extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. I cannot, however, support 
H. R. 1612 as amended in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I do not think that the bill as amended 
is in the national interest. 

I would like to state briefly the reasons why I 
believe a continuation of the program is important 
and then to comment on each of the House amend- 
ments and their effect on the program. 


importance of Trade Agreements Program 


The preservation and development of sound 
trading relationships with the other countries of 
the free world is an essential and important ele- 
ment in the task of trying to build unity and 
strength in the free world. None of the free coun- 
tries is self-sufficient. They are economically in- 
terdependent. To be economically strong, each of 
them needs many things from the others. In 
order to obtain these things, each must be able 
to sell its products to the others. 

One of the main purposes we are trying to 
achieve in the tremendous effort of mobilization 
for defense, in which we are now engaged in con- 
cert with other countries, is to create in the world 
conditions under which we can, without fear of 
aggression, pursue the uninterrupted, normal, 
fruitful intercourse between nations of which 
trade is one of the most important and most 
fundamental elements. 

Since the war, we have made great strides in 
building up production and trade in and between 
the free countries. With the aid of the European 
Recovery Program, the countries of Western 
Europe have made remarkable progress in the 
restoration of their production and in building 
up their economic strength. Production in other 
areas of the world has substantially increased. 
Considerable progress has been made toward a 
restoration of balance in the international pay- 
ments of many countries. 


* Made before the Senate Finance Committee on Feb. 22 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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Through the economic development programs 
of various governments, the Point 4 Program and 
the technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations, a concerted effort has been begun to hel 
improve economic conditions in the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. The more developed 
countries have started to share increasingly with 
the people in those areas some of the skills and 
some of the knowledge which will help them to 
improve their present unsatisfactory standards of 
living. As they see that their standards of living 
can be improved, they will feel that they have 
a real stake in the future and will not fall easy 
prey to the false promises of communism. 

Important steps have been taken for the ex- 
pansion of worldtrade. Tariffs have been reduced 
over a wider area of world trade than ever before. 
Agreement has been reached limiting the use of 
various forms of trade restrictions. A wide area 
of trade in Europe has been entirely freed from 
quotas. Some important restrictions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere have been lifted completely. 

Each of these activities has contributed, in its 
own way, to building greater strength and greater 
unity in the free —- Each has produced both 
immediate improvements and promise for the 
future. 

The Trade Agreements Act has made it possible 
for us to participate in this effort to expand world 
trade. Since the war, we have negotiated trade 
agreements, now in effect, with 32 countries with 
which in 1949 we carried on about two-thirds of 
our foreign trade. These countries and ourselves 
together carry on about three-quarters of the trade 
of the world. The agreements reduce tariffs or 
bind low tariffs or duty-free status on products ac- 
counting for over half the goods moving in inter- 
national commerce. 

During the period of this activity, the people of 
the United States have achieved the highest levels 
of prosperity and real personal income that this 
country has ever known. 

The standards of wages and working conditions 
of the wage and salary earners of the United 
States, as well as the standards maintained by our 
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farmers, during this period have been the highest 
in history. What hasbeen truly remarkable about 
this improvement has been the generality with 
which standards have risen—the way in which 
farmers and workers in all segments of industry 
have benefited. This phenomenon should put to 
rest, for once and for all, the old fear that a lower- 
ing of tariff barriers would depress labor standards 
in the United States. Despite substantial differ- 
ences In money wages paid to workers on our farms 
and in factories and those paid abroad, the superior 
efficiency of our industry and agriculture has offset 
the apparent wage disadvantage. So much so, in 
fact, that it is United States competition that is 
feared in many areas of the world, rather than the 
competition of countries where wages are low and 
efficiency is equally low. 

_ There are some special cases in which disparities 
in wages might create some degree of competitive 
problem, even for United States industry. This 
1s, particularly, the case in industries where there 
has been relatively little mechanization, and where 
labor cost is still a very large proportion of total 
cost. The record of action under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act demonstrates clearly that 
we have been fully aware of this situation and that 
we have carefully acted with respect to situations 
of this kind in a manner that would avoid serious 
injury to the industry and the workers involved. 

We in the United States believe in the private 
enterprise system. We have long advocated that 
system in international meetings. We have re- 
iterated that we believe in free competition and 
that we are striving to contribute to building the 
kind of world trading system in which competi- 
tion, equality of opportunity, and private enter- 
prise can have their best opportunity to survive 
and develop. Private enterprise in international 
trade cannot flourish in a world of high tariffs, 
quotas, and arbitrary discriminations by gov- 
ernments. 

Many trade barriers remain. But, despite all 
the difficulties with which countries have been con- 
fronted—shortages of materials and production 
and foreign exchange; despite the fact that the 
difficulties of the postwar situation have neces- 
sitated many controls and many deviations from 
the basic objective of lowering barriers, we have 
made slow but sure progress in the right direction. 
Tariffs have been lowered. Preferences have been 
reduced. The use of other forms of barriers has 
been limited. 

The choice of whether the principal trading 
nations of the world continue to work for those ob- 
jectives and in that direction depends very largely 
upon what we do and what they believe we are 
going to do. If the United States starts in the 
direction of restricting trade, of protectionism, of 
economic isolationism, or if we lead other countries 
to believe that that is what we are going to do, the 
trend will be reversed and we will move rapidl 
in the direction of more restriction, more bilateral. 
ism, and more discrimination in world trading 
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conditions. This is true, of course, because we are 
the most important trading nation in the world 
and because we are the nation that has the most at 
stake in the preservation of the private, competi- 
tive enterprise system. 

The world wants leadership in this field, as in 
others. We can and should provide it. 

We are engaged in mobilizing all our resources 
to build up our own strength and that of free and 
friendly countries. We are determined that by 
no act or deed shall we contribute to building up 
the war potential of the Soviet Union and its 
satellite states. In this activity, we have the co- 
operation of many other free and friendly coun- 
tries, which normally have much closer and more 
extensive trading relations with the Soviet bloc 
than wedo. If we deny our market unnecessarily 
to those friendly countries or if we act in such a 
way as to make them believe that such is our in- 
tention, they must turn elsewhere to dispose of 
their products in order to get things they need. It 
is, therefore, to our interest in the immediate 
struggle to develop and expand our trade with 
these countries. It is contrary to our national in- 
terest to discourage such trade. 

Trade builds strength. Trade helps raise stand- 
ards of living. The prospect of greater oppor- 
tunities for trade brings hope; provides incentives 
to produce; creates a greater stake in the future. 

Therefore, I emphasize again that it is impor- 
tant for us in our total policy to maintain as high 
a volume as possible of fruitful, normal trade be- 
tween ourselves and free and friendly countries, 
to maintain the foundations of that trade, and to 
keep its objectives alive and vigorous. In a period 
of scarcity, such as that we are now entering, it is 

uliarly inappropriate to take steps which are 
likely to result in raising tariffs. 

That is why I urged in the House, and I urge 
before this Committee that the Congress renew the 
Trade Agreements Act and not cripple it, for that 
act has been both the instrument and the symbol 
of United States leadership in the constructive, 
unifying, and strengthening work of laying the 
foundations for expanded world trade. 


Ways and Means Committee Bill 


H. R. 1612, as reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Ways and Means Committee, 
extended the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate trade agreements under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in the same form in which it has 
existed for most of the life of the program. I 
believe that the record of accomplishment under 
the act and the way the authority conferred by 
the act has been administered fully justify that 
action. 

The constant objective of the Administration 
has been to create the maximum opportunities for 
enlarging and strengthening the export and im- 
port trade of the United States and to take the 
utmost care to see that no domestic industry or 
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branch of labor or agriculture was injured in that 
process. I believe that these objectives have been 
accomplished. Many fears of injury have been 
expressed. The vast bulk of them have proved 
to be unjustified. 

I do not claim that the administration of the 
act has been perfect. It would indeed be sur- 
prising, in an operation of this magnitude over 
a period of 17 years, if some mistakes had not 
been made. But the objectives of those engaged 
in working on the program, the standard by 
which they have been guided, has been the com- 
mitment of two Presidents that no American in- 
dustry would knowingly be injured by the use of 
the authority conferred by the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

It is indicative of the care with which the pro- 
gram has been administered by the interdepart- 
mental trade agreements organization that out of 
all the hundreds, even thousands, of individual 
United States tariff items which have been re- 
duced or bound in these agreements during the 
life of the escape clause, there have been only 21 
applications for its use. Four of these applica- 
tions, including one received last week, are still 
pending before the Tariff Commission. Of the 
17 that have been dealt with, only one has been 
found by the Tariff Commission to justify action. 
In that case, action was promptly taken and the 
concession in question was withdrawn. 


House Amendments 


I would now like to discuss the amendments to 
H. R. 1612, added by the House of Representa- 
tives. These amendments deal a severe blow to 
the program. They reflect a philosophy alien to 
its purpose and unjustified by its record. That 
philosophy was well described by the Baltimore 
Evening Sun in an editorial written the day after 
the House action. Speaking of the trade agree- 
ments program the editorial said: 

A vigorous and confident philosophy underlies this pro- 
gram—a philosophy worthy of a vigorous and confident 
country at the height of its economic power. The 
philosophy underlying the “peril point” amendment, how- 
ever, is the philosophy of a country cowering in its corner 
and unwilling to put its great system of free enterprise to 
the competitive test. Behind all the amendments 
adopted yesterday is fear—fear of what the rest of the 
world can do to our prosperity. 

Two of the House amendments are procedural. 
Two are substantive. 

The first procedural amendment introduces a 
slightly modified form of the so-called peril-point 
amendment introduced in the renewal of 1948 and 
repealed in 1949. This amendment was opposed 
by the Administration then. We consider it re- 
strictive and unnecessary now. 

We have explained, in the past, the extreme 
difficulty of fixing the _ point at which in- 
jury will be caused. The requirement that the 
Tariff Commission fix such a point can only re- 
sult in overcaution. 
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The prohibition against Tariff Commission par- 
ticipation in the decisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee and in negotiation of agree- 
ments will handicap the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee and our negotiators. 

The second procedural amendment requires the 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation upon 
every ens no matter how flimsy the case 
presented. It could be invoked without any in- 
crease in imports whatsoever. It could be in- 
voked even if the imports complained of were not 
the result of a tariff concession. Injury to only a 
segment of an industry, no matter how marginal, 
would be sufficient to invoke the clause and with- 
draw a concession. 

It, then, goes on to require that, if the Tariff 
Commission finds that no injury is caused or 
threatened, it must, nevertheless, fix and publish 
a peril-point. This would be a wholly useless 
exercise which would not give the industry any 
protection and would give the Tariff Commission 
a lot of work. If the peril-point amendment just 
discussed were to be adopted, this would mean a 
complete duplication of effort. 

Finally, the amendment would make any de- 
cline in sales or increase in inventory or any 
downward trend in production, employment, and 
wages, regardless of cause, evidence of serious 
injury if import competition contributed to it in 
any way. This could be deemed to be true even 
though the real reason for the injury might be 
strikes or credit restrictions (e.g. housing) or 
domestic competition or a style aie and im- 
ports might have decreased even more than do- 
mestic sales. The Tariff Commission itself has 
stated the case against rigid criteria of this kind 
in its own statement on procedures under the 
existing escape clause, as follows: 

It needs to be emphasized at the outset that, in con- 
sidering how to determine whether serious injury has 
been caused or is threatened within the meaning of the 
escape clause, no single, simple criterion or set of criteria 
can be laid down for application in all cases. Each case 
will have to be judged on its own merits. Some, per- 
haps most, of the criteria applicable in a given case will 
be similar in character to those applicable to the gen- 
erality of cases. But the relative importance to be 
attached to these identical criteria may vary with in- 
dividual cases. Moreover, there will often be other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into account which are peculiar 
to a particular case. 

These amendments are unnecessary because of 
the care with which possible concessions and their 
probable effects are studied under existing pro- 
cedures before recommendations are made to the 
President and because an adequate escape clause 
is now included in the great majority of our trade 
agreements. They are undesirable and the second 
is unworkable in its present form for the reasons 
that I have given. 

There appears, however, to be a considerable 
feeling that some form of peril-point procedure 
and some form of escape-clause procedure should 
be written into the act, rather than be dealt with 
by Executive action. If that is the desire of the 
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Congress, despite the views which have been ex- 
pressed by the Administration and by many wit- 
nesses appearing in support of the program, I 
believe that amendments could be worked out on 
these two subjects which would permit the pro- 
gram to continue in a workable form. For ex- 
ample, the peril-point amendment, introduced by 
the House, coal be materially improved if the 
prohibition against participation by the Tariff 
Commission in the work of the Trade Agreements 
Committee and in the actual negotiation of the 
agreements were eliminated. 

In a number of respects, the escape-clause 
amendment, introduced * the House, would not 
unduly hamper the operation of the program. In 
others—for example, its requirement of a dupli- 
cating and unnecessary peril-point finding and its 
arbitrary definition of what would constitute evi- 
dence of injury, a definition which would include 
any number of cases in which no injury would exist 
at all—it would be unworkable. It could be made 
workable by eliminating the requirement of a 
peril-point finding; or by requiring the Tariff 
Commission to take into account various danger 
signals, still leaving their evidentiary effect to the 
Commission as bipartisan experts; or by certain 
other changes. 

The third House amendment denies the benefit 
of future tariff concessions to certain Communist 
countries. This amendment has behind it a motive 
with which I fully sympathize. I am sure that a 
vast majority of its supporters believe that it 
would scaletbete to reducing the potential of the 
Soviet bloc to do us harm. I wish it did. But 
the Committee, in considering this amendment, 
should be aware of the fact that the economic ef- 
fects of this amendment would be virtually nil. 
It would have little effect upon the salability of 
dutiable Soviet-bloc products. It would not affect 
the salability of their duty-free products at all. 
It would not contribute to our military security, 
for we already have strict controls over exports to 
the Soviet countries which may possibly contribute 
to their military potential. 

In order to comply with this amendment, it 
would be necessary for us to violate a number of 
agreements which we have with Soviet-controlled 
countries long antedating our present difficulties 
with them. In two cases, Poland and Hungary, 
the agreements in question are treaties ratified by 
the Senate, which have some value tous. It would 
also mean violating our obligations to Czechoslo- 
vakia under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which we negotiated with Czechoslovakia 
when it was still a free and friendly country. 

Such action gives good ammunition to Soviet 
propagandists. 

I would, therefore, urge the Committee to con- 
sider whether, if it desires to continue this amend- 
ment at all, it would not be preferable to limit its 
effect to cases in which our national security might 
be involved, if such cases should exist. 

The final House amendment requires that tariff 
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concessions must be withdrawn when the sales 
price of an imported product, duty paid, is equal 
to or less than the support price of any agricultural 
product for which price support is available. This 
amendment would destroy the program without 
accomplishing its avowed purpose. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who will follow 
me as a witness, will testify on this point in more 
detail. I would, merely, like to point out that the 
effect of this amendment would be to make it im- 
possible for us to give or maintain any binding 
tariff concessions on the great majority of agri- 
cultural products, other than the so-called tropical 
imports such as coffee, bananas, and tea, which we 
do not produce commercially in this country. 
This is because, if we ever decided to support the 
price of one of those products and the duty paid 
price of the import got down to the support price, 
we would have to withdraw the concession. If we 
cannot give firm concessions on agricultural prod- 
ucts, we cannot expect to get firm concessions in 
return. Over half of the concessions which we 
have obtained in our trade agreements in the past, 
and which we hope to get in the future, are con- 
cessions for our agricultural exports. 

The second important point in connection with 
this amendment is that the products, which are 
under price support in this country and to which 
the amendment would apply if it did become op- 
erative, are predominantly the products in which 
we have the largest export interest and in which 
we are most competitive with the home production 
of foreign countries to which we export them. 
One of the main objects of our trade agreement 
negotiations has been to get concessions from other 
countries for these products. Our exports of 
price-supported products during 1949-1950, for 
example, were over 5 times our imports of those 
products. 

So, this amendment would prevent us from ef- 
fective tariff bargaining in the future, require us 
to breach agreements made in the past, and would 
injure precisely those products which it is osten- 
sibly designed to assist. Far from reducing the 
cost of price support programs, the amendment 
would tend to increase it. Far from helping the 
American farmer, it would hurt him. Far from 
helping the American taxpayer, it would hurt him. 

The cumulative effect of these four amendments 
in their present form is to make the trade agree- 
ments program quite unworkable. It would be 
peculiarly unfortunate to take such an action at 
this time when our most vital objective is to de- 
velop the maximum economic, political, and mili- 
tary cooperation between the nations of the free 
world and their maximum unity and strength. 
For the United States to take a major step to limit 
present and future access by the products of 
friendly countries to its markets at this time would 
be completely contrary to the best interests of this 
country. 

On the other hand, for the Congress to extend 
the act without restrictive amendments will give 
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fresh confidence in our leadership and reaffirm to 

ple, at home and abroad, our intention to work 
In every way to build up the economic strength of 
the free world, now and in the future. 
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from the Department of State. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
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Agreement between the United States and Spain 
amending agreement of December 2, 1944, as 
amended—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Madrid July 4, 1950; entered into force July 4, 1950. 


Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2114. Pub. 3993. 
6 pp. 5¢. 
Protocol between the United States and other Govern- 
ments prolonging the international agreement of May 
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Foreign Relations Volume 
on American Republics Released 


[Released to the press February 24] 


The Department of State released today For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1934, volume 
IV, The American Republics. This volume deals 
with multilateral aspects of political and economic 
problems involving the United States and other 
American Republics. Bilateral relations with Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are also covered. Volume III 
(The Far East) has previously been published.2 
Three other volumes for 1934 will be issued as soon 
as they are ready. 

Restoration of peace between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween several other American Republics where 
existing differences threatened to become more 
serious, the liberalization of commercial policies, 
and revival of international trade were the chief 
inter-American concerns of the United States dur- 
ing 1934 as reflected in this volume. 

The major political chapter in the volume re- 
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cords the unsuccessful efforts of the League of Na- 
tions and of the United States and other American 
nations to achieve a settlement of the 6-year old 
Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The correspondence pertaining to the role of the 
League of Nations reveals that, while it was vitally 
interested in helping to find a solution, whether 
through inter-American cooperation or through 
the more universal cooperation of the League, the 
United States then believed that American prob- 
lems could be most advantageously solved through 
some form of cooperation among the American 
states themselves. The United States recognized, 
however, that a basic need of the American con- 
tinent was the creation of a practical and effective 
inter-American mechanism which would be con- 
stantly available when disputes threatened or 
broke out. Without benefit of such a purely Amer- 
ican peace agency in 1934, the United States did 
cooperate with the League on the Chaco matter 
to the extent of agreeing to accept a nonvoting 
membership on the Neutral Supervisory Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives from American 
states only, and to maintain informal contact with 
the Chaco Advisory Committee. 

Other political issues dealt with in this volume 
include the Leticia dispute between Colombia and 
Peru, a boundary dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru, and a Conference of Certral American 
States at Guatemala City. 

In 1934, the United States was very much aware 
that control of exchange by Latin American Gov- 
ernments was seriously hampering her efforts to 
develop trade with those countries chiefly through 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. To in- 
vestigate foreign-exchange problems in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, the Department 
of State selected John H. Williams, economic ad- 
viser of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City, whose report is printed in this volume. Ac- 
cording to that report, neither the origin nor the 
solution of the exchange problem in those coun- 
tries could be found in acts or circumstances under 
their control but, rather, were dependent upon 
world trade recovery and greater freedom of access 
to world markets. Those subjects, world trade 
revival and liberal commercial policies, came up 
in a discussion between Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and the Argentine Ambassador over a pos- 
sible trade agreement between their respective 
governments. The Secretary of State candidly 
admitted that the United States, along with other 
countries, “had practically gone wild in the prac- 
tice of extreme economic nationalism and isola- 
tion.” To correct the situation, time and patience 
were imperative on the part of all interested 
governments. 

Copies of this volume (Lxv, 640 pp.) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $2.75 each. 


* BuLLETIN of Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1031. 
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